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So far as the Cincinnati Convention is con- 
cerned, the gift of prophecy seems to have 
departed from the world. Mr. Blaine’s pros- 
pects are not so*good as they were a week ago 
when people had not fully recovered from the 
effects of the ex-Speaker’s confidential outburst, 
nor had opportunity in which to wonder what 
some of his letters meant. Conkling seems 
stronger than at any previous time, and Morton 
holds his own. The Bristow men are very quiet, 
to the great uneasiness of the champions of all 
the other candidates, but it is not easy to see 
where Bristow has made any positive gain. The 
prospects of the ‘* Great Unknown ” are brighter 
than ever, but it isnot easy to hope that the said 
unknown will be he who is to redeem Israel, for 
he will most likely be appointed by a fusion of 
the Conkling,and Morton factions with the 
assistance of the most inexperienced of the 
remaining delegates. Mr. Blaine had the mis- 
fortune on Sunday to be prostrated by a sun- 
stroke, but his physicians offer his rivals no 
cause to hope that the Maine candidate will 
retire from the contest. 


The charge that Speaker Kerr procured a 
lieufenancy in the army for a Mr. Greene for 
the consideration of $450 is probably no longer 
believed by any one whose opinion is of any con- 
sequence. The story was, on its face, a most im- 
probable one, and grew less credible from day 
to day ; and neither partisan suspiciousness nor 
the apparent willingness of most people to be- 
lieve the worst that can be told about a man can 
prevent Mr. Kerr from appearing an abused and 
slandered man. When the story was first noised 
abroad, the Speaker pathetically asked whether 
an unstained character was not of itself a de- 
fense ; by this time he has probably received an 
affirmative answer, with the qualification that 
this very integrity of character is of itself the 
cause of such bad feeling as has been manifested 
toward him. Irreproachable rectitude in any 


condition of European regiments which are on a 
peace footing. The only certain effect of the 
proposed disturbances is to disgust competent 
officers to the point of resignation, the secondary 
sufferers being the whole body of people out of 
whose pockets was defrayed the cost of the offi- 
cers’ education. 


While the Chinese in California are threat- 
ened with all sorts of brutalities, and prominent 
Pacific coast statesmen are locking their tongues, 
and bowing the knee in servile adoration of the 
voting boy ruftian, the East indulges im a 
counter blast which will be all the more dam- 
aging to California ruffianism and cowardice 
because there is not a suspicion of duplicity 
about it. The North Adams Chinese are going 
home. Their employers naturally object to pre- 
senting a balance-sheet to the public gaze, but 
the fact that they are unwilling to re-engage 
their Asiatic workmen shows that Chinese cheap 
labor is unprofitable in the East. There is an- 
other feature in the case which Californians 
would do well to consider: the native working- 
men of North Adams are sober, industrious and 
saving, are willing to work as hard and steadily 
as the Chinese, and can live upon as little 
money without suffering. If either through 
moral suasion or compulsion these ruffians could 
be taught to work, the effect might discourage 
Chinese immigration in a way that would not 
be disgraceful to a State otherwise noble and a 
nation which boasts that it is a heaven-ordained 
asylum for the down-trodden of the whole world. 


The discouragement under which the inhab- 
itants of North Adams are reported to suffer, on 


account of the lack of r.oral improvement among |. 


the Chinese operatives, shows, as many other 
experiences have done, how little the philan- 
thropic souls of the world consider the effects of 
birth and association. Super-imposed culture 
and religion are what heathen of all sorts are 
expected to exist and flourish under, yet not 
one in a thousand of the rare souls of the earth 
is capable of changing, in the space of a single 
generation, his methods of thought, or of di- 
vesting himself of the effects of tradition and 
éarly instruction. If a single one of the China- 
men at North Adams has really comprehended 
and accepted a new system of religion, morals, 


hoped for among them. The insurrection was 
inaugurated by the ultra-religious element of the 
population, and the people of this class are not 
such as believe in free ports, free churches and 
free schools. Humanity and honesty are, how- 
ever, the virtues of which we have a right to 
suspect any religion, and it is not impossible 
that under the new rule the poorer Turks will 


‘not see the tax-gatherer as often as they have 


done in late years. Should this be the case, 
the insurgents will have done more for Turkey 
than diplomatists and missionaries have been 
able to do. 


We are unable to agree with any of the critics 
of the ‘* Gospel tent” in which religious services 
are to be held in New York this summer with- 
out pew-rent or collections being imposed upon 
the listening sinners. No cheaper or more prac- 
tical plan of accommodating so many hearers 
has been suggested. The charge of sensational- 
ism comes with poor grace from members of 
churches which neglect no means not particu- 
larly religious—such as elegant interiors, artistic 
musie, etc.—to attract hearers who will not only 
listen to the Gospel but assist in bearing the 
church debt. Unless the whole theory and 
practice of missions is wrong, the ‘‘ Gospel 
tent,” or something of its kind, is a necessity in 
New York, where irreligious people are more 
plenty and reasonable than anywhere else, and 
where they are willing to fill an audience-room 
in which they imagme their fellow-hearers will 
be of their own kind. Still more, it has been 
whispered that before such an audience it is not 
uncommon for preachers themselves to get out 
of accustomed ruts, and preach with unusual 
vigor and effect. 


We publish in this number a paper read by 
Rev. N. Bouton, D.D., of New Hampshire, be- 
fore the Congregational Association at Concord, 
N. H., May 9th. Dr. Bouton, we may say for 
the benefit of those of our readers who are out- 
side of New England, is one of the oldest and 
ablest Congregational ministers in the State, ¢ 
ripe scholar, and a conservative theologian and 
Congregationalist. The Christian Union has 
not devoted a great deal of its space to the dis- 
cussion of ecclesiastical affairs of any descrip- 
tion. We make an exception to our general 
course in devoting so much space to this docu- 
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ment, not only because its publication is directly 
requested by the Association, not only because 
the indorsement of that body gives it a peculiar 
significance as an expression of the views of the 
great body of New England Congregationalists, 
not only because its authorship gives it a peculiar 
authority as the voice of a learned father in the 
Church of Christ, but also because it covers so 
completely all the questions at present at 
issue in the Congregational denomination, and 
defines so admirably and defends so ably the 
fundamental principles of Congregationalism 
threatened by ecclesiasticism, but not, we are 
glad to believe, really imperiled, so long as de- 
fenders so able and so earnest live to interpret 
and maintain them. 


TRUST IN GOD. 
HE happiness of the Christian is always in 
proportion to the sincerity and depth of his 
trust in God. He may be overwhelmed by afflic- 
tion, his plans may be thwarted, his good name 
assailed, his hopes for this world blasted; and 
yet, if he has an unimpaired, serene, loving trust 
in God, his peace will be as a river, whose pure 
depths and strong currents are undisturbed by 
the things that vex its surface. Nowhere in the 
Bible is this trust more powerfully and sublimely 
depicted than in the prayer of Habakkuk: ‘* Al- 
though the fig tree shall not blossom, neither 
shall fruit be in the vines; the labor of the olive 
shall fail, and the fields shall yield no meat; the 
flock shall be cut off from the fold, and there 
shall be no herd in the stalls; yet I will rejoice 
in the Lord, I will joy in the God of mf salva- 
tion.” The sublime poetry of the Orient is in 
these words, but they are not too strong to 
express the feelings of one in any clime or age, 
whose mind and heart are truly ‘stayed on 
God.” 

In times of prosperity, when our veins are full 
of healthy blood, when family and social ties are 
unbroken, and our hopes and ambitions are not 
thwarted but moving on in the full tide of suc- 
cess, we may easily persuade ourselves that we 
are trusting in God, while in fact our faith in 
him is of the feeblest sort. It is when troubles 
come, and all earthly supports fail us, that our 
faith is put tothetest. If /hen our trust does 
not fail us, happy indeed are we. Such a faith 
is not too dearly purchased by any earthly calam- 
ity or loss, and to many doubtless it never comes 
through any other process. Any trouble or 
affliction that brings us near to God and leads 
us to cast ourselves unreservedly upon him as 
our strength, our providence and our eternal 
hope, is a blessing for which we should be pro- 
foundly thankful. Such a faith exalts and enno- 
bles all the virtues and graces of humanity, 
deepens the sources and widens the domain 
of character, and fits us for the highest 
usefulness and happiness in any sphere of 
life. Such a faith gives us power over 
men, to win them from selfish and worldly 
ways and bring them to Christ. We may 
have a creed of unquestioned soundness, and 
know how to defend it by arguments that 
ne man can impeach; but if we lack the “‘ sweet- 
ness and light” that are born of a pure trust in 
God and a sense of intimacy with him, our influ- 
ence as Christians will be poor and small. It is 
well to preach Christ in our words, but far bet- 
ter to preach him in our example, and by all the 
influences that flow out of a character formed 
upon the model of his Divine manhood. The 
trust in God of which we speak will cause our 
faces to shine and our eyes to glow with a heav- 
enly radiance, and our lives will distil an aroma 
so pure, that men, taking knowledge of us that 
we have been with Jesus, will be drawn toward 
him by an irresistible attraction. 

Trust in God is a well-spring of joy and peace 


| eternal. 


in the heart, springing up evermore unto life | 


Having this Divine inheritance, know- 
ing God as he is revealed in Christ Jesus, and 
having no will but his, we can appropriate, as 
descriptive of our own daily experience, the 
precious lines of Faber : 


* He always wins who sides with God, 
To him no chance is lost; 
God's will is sweetest to him when 
It triumphs at his cost. 


* Ill that God blesses is our good, 
And unblest good is ill; 
And all is right that seems mest wrong, 
If it be his dear will. 


** When obstacies and trials seem 
Like prison-walls to be, 
I do the little I can do, 
And leave the rest to thee. 


**T have no cares, O blessed Will! 
For all my cares are thine ; 
I live in triumph, Lord, for thou 
Hast made thy triumphs mine. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH JOHN? 


population of Ireland is, in round num- 

- bers, about 5,000,000; that of China is 
nearly 500,000,000. The petty immigration 
from Ireland to the Atlantic coast has produced 
serious political complications. What will be 
the outcome of the Chinese immigration to the 
Pacific coast ? Already the Chinese are’ esti- 
mated as constituting a fifth of the*California 
population. And the end is not yet. When 
such a resetvoir begins to overrun its banks no 
one can tell from the size of the rivulet at first 
how large the stream will become. 

Moreover, Jolin differs from Pat in some very 
important particulars. He has an intense and 
very narrow patriotism. He has no idea of ever 
becoming an American. This is not his hive ; 
he comes here simply to gather honey. He has 
no notion of remaining here, still less of leaving 
his children here after him. He retains his 
customs, his habits of thought, his civilization, 
his religion. He wears the same dress, unless 
our American barbarians compel him to change 
it; he eats the same rice; he brings hither his 
temple ; he worships Joss. His supreme self- 
conceit is not in the least abated by a compari- 
son of his junks with our American marine, nor 
by his inspection of our railroads and telegraphs. 
He publishes a newspaper in San Francisco, and 
habitually calls us ‘‘ barbarians” and his own 
countrymen ‘** celestials.” As yet the nineteenth 
century does not appear to have thawed out his 
intense national prejudices in the slightest. His 
habits are not over cleanly ; his quarters are of 
a kind to breed pestilence ; his vices—prostitu- 
tion, gambling and opium eating—are the more 
deadly because the less outbreaking in flagrant 
forms of diserder ; and he luxuriates on wages 
on which an American laborer would starve to 
death. 

We do not wonder that our Pacific coast 
brethren are perplexed by the problem, What 
shall we do with him? We do not wonder that 
they are annoyed and even indignant at our 


apathy. We are apathetic because we are ig- 
norant. John has no quarters in New York 


city; we believe he has no temple here ; his 
competition has not lowered the wages of our 
workingmen, nor his presence introduced any 
anomalous element into our political or social 
fabric. But 500,000,000 is a large population ; 
a very respectable fraction of that population 
will have to cross the Pacific Ocean before wages 
are equalized in the two countries ; water does 
not more surely seek its level than wages; and 
there is not the least assurance that the Chinese 
wave will stop at the foot of the Sierras, or yet 
of the Rocky Mountains, or even in the valley of 
the Mississippi. The question, What shall we 
do witb John? may very soon, if it does not al- 
ready, concern all the people of the United 
States. 

I. Evidently we cannot turn him back. It 
may be well doubted whether we have the right 


4 


to do so. ‘The descendants of the European 
Pilgrims of the seventeenth century have no 
charter right from the Most High to refuse a 
home on their shores to the Asiatic pilgrims of 
the nineteenth. But if we had the right we 
have not the power. These great migratory 
movements are not amenable to acts of Congress. 
The Legislature might quite as well attempt to 
prohibit the autumnal flight of the ducks from 
the Hudson to the Delaware. The legislation 
which some Californian politicians are clamoring 
for would be no more efficacious than Mrs. Par- 
tington’s broom against the Atlantic. 

Il. We can, however, so treat the Chinese 
when they do come as to embitter their preju- 
dices and intensify their hate. We can justify 
their judgment of us as *‘ barbarians.” We can 
teach them to abhor the very name of Christian. 
They are already reserved ; we can drive them 
yet more in upon thémselves. They are disin- 
clined to mingle with occidentals; we can compel 
them to herd in Chinese communities. We can 
be as exclusive as they are, and as self-conceit- 
ed, and ignoring their virtues borrow ouly their 
vices. And we do not need to be very active for 
this purpose. It is quite sufficient if Christians 
leave the Chinese to the tender mercies of our 
‘* barbarians” who stone the pupils to and from 
the schools ; who insult the Chinese women; who 
organize mass-meetings to berate them; who 
steal from them with impunity ; who drive them 
from decent and remunerative industries when 
they can; who visit their gambling hells and 
their houses of prostitution, and refuse them a 
place in the public schools and would fain refuse 
them a place in the Christian Church ; and who 
contrive by municipal legislation to inflict petty 
vexations- and insults upon them, while doing 
little or nothing to compel them to respect our 
laws, or to conform to our principles of social 
order. It is not difficult to see that this policy 
will petrify them in their heathenism, intensify 
their prejudices, convince them that we are in- 
deed ‘‘ barbarians,” and, if it is pursued long 
enough, will give us an imménse population 
foreign in thought, hostile in feeling, pagan in 
religion. 

IfI. The only other course is that of assimila- 
tion. It may be very inconvenient to have such 
an incongruous population on our shores, but it 
cannot be helped. Wisdom as well as philan- 
thropy says, Make the best of it. This means, 
first, a just and equal legislation; acondign pun- 
ishment of every blow leveled at a Chinaman, of 
every insult flung at a Chinese woman; a rigor- 
ous enforcement of the laws that forbid gambling 
and prostitution; a strict license of opium sell- 
ing, or, better yet, a prohibitory law; an inflex- 
ible execution of sanitary measures, for the 
protection of health and decency. It means, 
secondly, faith among Christian people that God 
made man in his own image; that Christ died 
for the- human race; that the Divine love 
embraces Mongolian as well as Anglo-Saxon, 
Chinaman as well as American. It means faith 
showing itself by works, It means Christian 
schools and missions for the ‘‘ heathen Chi- 
nee”; a literature prepared for him; a press at 
work for him. It means more men laboring for 
hiselevation through the Gospel with the enthu- 
siasm of consecration which Drs. Williams and 
Doolittle and Nevins carried into their work in 
China. Jt meens a broad and generous support 
to those forms of home missionary work which 
are endeavoring to provide a Gospel for this peo- 
ple, and which are impeded far more by Anglo- 
Saxon barbarism and Christian apathy than by 
either paganism or stolidity among the Chinese 
themselves. We are never weary of hearing sung 
the praises of this wonderful age. But it isa 
wonderfully recreant age if, after all the expe- 
rience of the past of Gospel power in heathen 
lands, we sit down in despair before heathenism 
in our own. 
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NOTES. 

—We are obliged to omit Inquiring Friends this 
week, and accordingly answer here that Mr. 
Beecher expects to preach in Plymouth Church 
on Sunday, July 2d. After that day he will be 
absent for a time on his summer vacation. 


—The very handsome new chapel of Yale College 
is to be dedicated, we understand, on Sunday the 
18th inst., and on the 25th the Baccalaureate ser- 
mon will be preached in it. 


—Dr. William Augustus Stearns, the venerable 
President of Amherst College, died suddenly on 
Thursday of paralysis of the heart. He was the 
son of the Rev. Samuel and Abigail Stearns, was 
born in 1805 at Bedford, Mass., graduated at Har- 
vard in 1828, was pastor of a church in Cambridge 
for twenty years, and was elected President of 
Amherst in 1854. In Mrs. Stowe’s communication 
of a fortnight ago from Amherst, Dr. Stearns’s 
name was, unfortunately, misspelled, and else- 
where in the same article the formula of baptism 
which he used was made to read “ Believe in 
Christ,” ete., whereas it should have read * Be- 
liever in Christ, | baptize thee,” ete. In request- 
ing us to make editorial correction of these errors 
Mrs. Stowe writes what may well stand as an 
obituary notice of the late President, although it 
was written a week before his death: 

Think what a thing it is to have a man of his fervent piety at 
the head of an institution of such young men as these in Am- 
herst. President Stearns is a man of prayer. A law student 
in the college said the other day that when President Stearns 
prayed he took them all up “into the clouds.” He gave one 
son to his country in the war. Another son built the beauti- 
ful chapel in which they now worship. Amherst College 
owes everything to him. His views of Christian nurture and 
of the baptismal status of the children of the church are 
those of the fathers, and were expressed in the manner in 
which he recognized the profession of those already baptized, 
as being the recognition and assumption of a place in the 
church already secured for them by the act of their parents. 

Yours truly, H. B. STOWE. 

—Miss Anna Oliver, of New York City, enjoys 
the honor of being the first woman in America to 
graduate from a regular theological seminary— 
the seminary having the honor to edueate her 
being the Methodist Divinity School at Boston. 
At the Commencement exercises last week, Miss 
Oliver spoke upon the subject of ** Christian en- 
terprise, its field and reward,” and we are told 
that she made a very pleasing impression by the 
quiet earnestness of her manner. With sixteen 
graduates of the opposite sex she Ffeceives what 
proves to be in her case the rather awkward title 
of B. D., but which time, no doubt, will convert 
intoa D. D. Miss Oliver, we assume, is now open 
to a ‘“‘eall,” and after that we shall hear what 
Methodist preachers have to say about installing 
her. They cannot reject her, however, without at 
the same time condemning the course of one of 
their principal seminaries in throwing open its 
doors to women. And if we have Methodist 
women preachers, why not Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational and Episcopalian ” 


—Several distinguished literary persons having 
questioned the accuracy of our statement, under 
the head of *‘ Inquiring Friends,” that Hawthorne 
wrote Peter Parley’s ‘Universal History,” we 
would say that our statement was based upon 
that of Hawthorne's Son-in-law, Mr G. P. La- 
throp. In the April Scribner Mr. Lathrop says 
(on p. 807) ‘‘ It was at about this time (1836) that 
he was engaged by Mr. S. G. Goodrich to write 
either a whole or a large part of the famous 
‘Universal History of Peter Parley.” In Mr. 
Lathrop’s book, ‘‘A Study of Hawthorne,” just 
published by Osgood & Co., appears the following 
extract from a letter by Hawthorne, to his sister: 

“IT siw Mr. Goodrich yesterday. He wants me to 
undertake a Universal History, to contain about as much as 
fifty or sixty pages of the magazine. [These were large 
pages.) If you are willing to write any partofit . . . I 
shall agree to do it. If necessary I will come home by and 
by and concoct the plan with you., It need not be superior 
iu profundity and polish to the middling magazine articles.’’ 
‘The Historical project,” says Mr. Lathrop, 
‘*is of course that which resulted in the famous 
Peter Parley work. ‘Our pay as historians of the 
universe,’ says a letter written six days later, 
‘will be about one hundred dollars, the whole of 
which you may have.’” Farther evidence of 
Hawthorne's authorship may be found in the 
book itself, and will probably be remembered by 
whoever has read the ‘‘History” and others 
of Hawthorne's works, for the style is peculiar to 
its writer, who has never been successfully imi- 
tated. 


—Two New York audiences, filling Chickering 
Hall to overflowing, have lately seen exhibitions 
by Mr. W. Irving Bishop, of this city, designed to 
expose the humbugs in which certain spiritual 


mediums are prone to indulge to their own pecu- 
niary advantage and to the mystification of cred- 
ulous beholders. His plan is to hold a “light 
séance,” with head, hands and heels tied fast, 
performing various feats which under awe-inspir- 
ing conditions would certainly seem to be super- 
natural. This over, he proceeds to show the 
audience how he does it. We will not steal his 
thunder, for he intends, we believe, to show his 
system in various parts of the country ; but so far 
as a large class of ‘‘ mediumistic” tricks are con- 
cerned, his exhibition is convineing. Honest 
spiritualists, for of course there are such, are or 
should be glad to see these sharpers’ tricks ex- 
posed, but they say, of course, that the substan- 
tial part of their faith remains unshaken by such 
performances—nay, is strengthened thereby, for 
it tends to drive the charlatans out of the market. 

—QOn the 8th inst. there died near Paris Madame 
Dudevant, better known under her nom de plume 
of ‘“‘George Sand”—a woman whose life-story 
might point many a sorrowful moral. She was 
born with a vigorous and finely-balaneced intel- 
lect, to which her early education imparted 
strength and direction. She received and eagerly 
enjoyed a course of religious training, but by some 
defect of either nature or edueation she became 
enamored of a piety of which chastity did not 
seem a necessary element. At the age of eighteen 
she was married by her family to an old man of 
utter uncongeniality, and soon found and made 
excuse for a separation. Drifting into bad com- 
pany and a literary life, she proved herself, on 
paper, to be in every way the superior of all of 
her associates. She interested herself in law, pol- 
ities, religion, and wrote ‘“‘ purpose” novels to 
prove hertheories. The irreconcilable differences 
between the French and the Anglo-Saxon mind 
make it impossible for most Americans to follow 
George Sand through the scenes in which her 
moral purposes are developed, while people who 
have a judicial temperament agree that English 
and American readers scarcely find the morals ap- 
plicable when discovered. Technically consid- 
ered, George Sand was a writer of unusual grace 
and foree, but through everything she wrote there 
ran a suggestion, not exactly of hopelessness and 
immorality, but yet of lack of hope and of pure 
aspirations—qualities which have prevented many 
a writer of great ability but of moral inertia from 
exerting an influence either pleasing or beneficial. 
Had she possessed the single quality which she 
most lacked, she would have exerted a greater in- 
fluence than any novelist who ever lived. As a 
mere story-teller she was extremely able, and her 
simpler novels, written only to amuse, would be 
most entertaining reading could they be effectu- 
ally purged of what is best known as * Frenchi- 
ness.” 


Star Paper. 
WRITE YOUR OWN LECTURE. 


T is not fair to use a letter of private solicita- 
tion in such a way as to injure the suppliant. 
But by suppressing the name, the date and the 
town, one may often make a text of a letter, with 
benefit to the writer and to the publie, without 
wounding private feelings. We print the follow- 
ing verbatim : 

** Kind sir, Providence has favored me with a good delivery, 
and I do truly believe that I could make a mark in life asa 
‘lecturer,’ if I had some one to assist me and initiate and 
instruct me. 

* Several of my friends and neighbors have been urging 
me to undertake lecturing, but, dear sir, I feel myself incom- 
petent to getup good material. Knowing you to be a man 
extremely rich in this world’s goods, and nobly blessed with 
its honors as well as well versed with the peculiarities of peo- 
ple and the diversified experiences of life, I kindly ask of you 
if you would get me up a good ‘lecture’ upon some good, 
attractive, suitable and pleasing subject, and, if so, upon 
what terms ard conditions would you do it. Kind sir, lam 
poor and have nothing but what I work for, and by economy 
save; yet many a one even as I am has, by the kind assistance 
and influence of such men as you, become bright lights, arose 
to eminence and usefulness. Mr. Beecher, I would here state 
that I have a family to maintain,” etc., etc. 

The desire to improve one’s condition, to give 
one’s children a good education, to place one’s 
family in respectable society is laudable. It isa 
shame for one to have no ambition, to be content 
t6 leave life at the same level at which he enters 
it. If the orders of society were fixed, and men 
were forbidden to rise out of their class, it would 
be different. But, in America, society interposes 
no barriers to any man’s elevation. He may be 
born in poverty, in obscurity, without opportuni- 
ties of education, but he may force his way to 
wealth, to influence, through intelligence and self- 
culture. 


But no man has a right to seek his advancement 
by means inconsistent with honesty and honor. 
Our correspondent has a right to deliver lectures 
to the neighborhood. He may even ask and re- 
ceive some aid in literary preparation. 
substance of every man’s sermon, speech, or lect- 
ure should be fairly his own. If it is not, then 
he should, whenever he delivers it, say frankly 
where he got it. Suppose our friendly correspond- 
ent should get of us just the lecture which he 
solicits, what, could he do with it? Would he be 
willing that people should think him the author 
of it’ The chief injury would accrue to himself. 
Men would at once judge him by a new standard. 
They would demand that he should talk, think, 
and act upon the new level. They would measure 
and judge him by a standard which he could not 
bear; and in a short time they would pluck off all 
his stolen feathers and leave him a laughing-stoek. 
The attempt to buy two or three lectures, to 
travel on their reputation, even if it could be 
made to succeed, would be a species of literary 
counterfeiting which no young man with any 
honor would venture upon when a moment’s re- 
flection had shown him its true moral char- 
acter. 

It is quite a different thing for a man of large 
practical experience to furnish the actual material 
of a lecture or a book, and to obtain help in put- 
ting such material into a literary form. Even in 
this case it would be better to acknowledge 
frankly the aid thus received. It would detract 
nothing from the credit due to the man who fur- 
nished the facts, experiences, observations, and 
thoughts. 

But there is another view of this case: It is 
thought by hundreds that anyone who is fluent, 
or who has a good lecture, can easily make way in 
the lecture field. It is time that aspirants for 
fame or profit, by reading, lecturing, or other 
publie literary attraction, should know that not 
one in five hundred succeeds. The course is some- 
what like this: One has a little theatrical skill— 
reads or recites in a family circle—charms the 
friends that were charmed before. A publie ree- 
itation is got up, and everybody is determined to 
lke it, and sueceeds ; the newspaper gives a flat- 
tering account; one or two Sunday-schools in 
neighboring towns give a hearing, and then our 
candidate for lecture honors applies to some 
Bureau, furnished out with laudatory letters and 
newspaper compliments, and hopes for a glorious 
‘*season,” especially if some one ‘* who is known,” 
has influence with the public,” will only 
help him ! 

Lecturing is a professional business. It cannot 
be entered upon at a leap any more than law, 
medicine, teaching, engineering, ete. One must 
begin small ; must earn his way by an apprentice- 
ship, usually of several years. Not one in twenty 
who start with favorable conditions can succeed. 
One may be a good preacher, a good teacher, a 
good editor, and yet fail as a lecturer. Indeed, 
one may be an admirable lecturer in a college or 
in some technical school, and yet fail as a popular 
lecturer. The idea that lecturing may be caught 
up suddenly, to meet some exigency, is as prepos- 
terous as to suppose that one could become emi- 
nent at the bar, or in the studio, or in the pulpit, 
just because he needeg money and saw other 
people making it in these spheres. Every per- 
manently successful lecturer has been trained to 
his work by years and years of foregoing labor. 
Hundreds of men have started out with eminent 
qualifications for something else, and soon aban- 
doned the lecture field. Not once ina hundred times 
does even an apt and able man, with every literary 
qualification, sueceed pecuniarily and permanent- 
ly in less than from six to ten years of practice. 
Look at the lecturers of standing: Phillips, Curtis, 
Chapin, Gough, Lord, Parsons, Higginson, Col- 
lier, Bellows, Schurz, Bayard Taylor, Hepworth, 
Robinson, Emerson, Murray, Parton, Fields, 
Sprague, Willits, Whipple, and scores of others. 
They are men of natural ability, of sedulous cult- 
ure, of long experience in the lecture field. They 
have come to eminence by hard work. 

Lecturing is a profession. It differs from others 
in nothing in so far as hard work and patient 
waiting are concerned, and it differs from every 
other in this: that, with the hardest work, and 
the longest patience, not one in twenty good 
writers and speakers will succeed. 

Let our bumble correspondent write his own 
lecture, secure an audience on his own merits, and 
make up his mind, as he very soon will, that he 
had better work with his hands diligently for an 
honest support than to borrow somebody's wings 
to fly with and come tumbling into the dirt with 
ridicule and failu 
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HORTICULTURAL HALL. 
PHILADELPHIA, June 7th, 1876. 

Y\VER sinee our arrival in Philadelphia we 

4 have looked longingly at Horticultural Hall 
—jts fine proportions, the Moorish effect produced 
by the horse shoe arches, the gilt, the glass, and 
the arabesques on its outer walls, all pleased us, 
vet we never seemed to effect an entrance. One 
day we wouid pause on the eastern end of its 
broad terrace to look at the lovely view, the 
glimpses of the river beyond, through rich masses 
of toliage. the distant hills lovely and soft in 
early summer green. On the west side we would 
be charmed with the level stretches of grass, the 
winding walk gay with people, the half-seen tow- 
ers of Agricultural Hall, and the Women’s Pavil- 
ion in the back ground—we liked the terrace for 
its views, because the orange trees, standing 
about in great pots, reminded usof Versailles, and 
the great gray agaves and the urns were like an 
Italian villa, but we never seemed to think we 
could admire a while outside and then go on; we 
always passed on to some of the more aggressive 
departments, until one day we went to see the 
Rhododendron show, which is very near. We 
did not know exactly what awaited us there, and 
wandered in, with unprejudiced minds, under the 
tent covered frame one hundred and fifty feet 
long. What hitherto undreamed of beauty filled 
our soulsina moment. Billows of bloom swept 
around us on every side—tinted foam flakes on 
enchanted seas. We mildly attempted an excla- 
mation or two as we first entered, but soon gave 
it up and went silently about from one mass of 
exquisite crapy bloom to another, and sighed 
and wished that an adjective had been invented 
which would express color, form, richness, variety, 
tint, shading and number all in one word. Here 
were over seven hundred plants and a hundred 
varieties, many of them yet unnamed, and each 
shrub eovered with rich clusters of blossoms ; 
there were the deep maroon with pink tints and 
veinings, palest lavender and white, pure lilac, 
deep crimson, deep pink, scarlet and purple, be- 
side infinite shadings of these colors, wonderful to 
look at—wearisome to describe. 

For atime we all felt the prevailing disposition 
tosilence, and then we saw the agriculturist—who, 
by instinet, always knows a brother spirit even 
afar off—we saw the agriculturist button-holeinga 
pleasant looking Englishman and backing him 
with tremendous enthusiasm into a_ corner. 
While they talked we looked ; we did not care for 
information so long as we had eyes that could see 
the beauty around. We noticed some Kaliias, or 
mountain laurel as we always called it in the days 
of our ignorant youth when we supposed it was a 
laurel, growing humbly by the side of a cluster of 
rhododendrons and were innocently wondering if 
the two plants could be cousins, when the agri- 
eulturist came up, looking warm and excited, 
and bristling with information, which he poured 
out upon us. 

“I have been talking with Mr. , said he, 
“and have learned all about it. This is the rho- 
dodendron catawbiense, and it is the wild rhodo- 
dendron found in the Alleghany Mountains !” 
While he paused and fanned himself a moment 
with his hat he had time to notice that we were 
looking politely incredulous. He gave a glance 
of scorn at the old soldiefand at us. 

“It isreally so ; you ought to belieye it : women 
and soldiers ought to know what cultivation and 
training can do, | am sure, and not be surprised. 
Have not you taught amongthe heathen blacks 
on a South Carolina plantation ’” and he looked 
at me; *‘and have not you trained raw recruits 
into good soldiers 7” looking wrathfully at the 
officer. Then he resumed his subject. 

“ All these varieties are the results of the most 
careful cultivation for years. They- cross the 
rhododendron catawbiense with another species 
from the Himalayas, and have to wait five or seven 
years before they know whether it will be a hand- 
some Variety or not; if it is not, they cross again, 
and they have been doing this for eighty years, 
and now here are the fruits in this splendid show. 
Mr. —— says the kalmia belongs to this family, 
but they ‘prefer the catawbiense to stock from. 
What a science it is!” he went on. “‘I am going to 
do something about it myself on a small seale: I 
never liked shrubs before. People with small city 
yards are always sticking them full of shrubs and 
so make them look smaller—but on my big farm,” 
—and muttering sometiing about ordering a dozen 
immeédiately, he shot off again, and we, after wait- 
ing for him awhile, sauntered into Horticultural 
Hall, thinking he would come there—and that isthe 
only way we should probably ever have gone inte 


the Hall; happy accidents are very nice things. 
In size this Hall does not compare with the other 
buildings of the Exhibition, and there may bea 
little feeling of disappointment at first, that the 
eye does not range down a long shaded vista of 
hundreds of feet, but that is immediately lost in 
the perception of the beKitiful architecture, the 
Moorish style of the outside being well continued 
inside. On each side th® light arches rise sup- 
porting the gallery, and themselves supported by 
slender columns, the sunlight streams in, making 
tracery and arabesque still more beautiful ; in the 
center plashes the water of the fountain, and all 
around rise strange looking plants with tropical 
foliage. We welcomed again some old friends first 
seen in Florida or Naples; the date palm, with 
spreading fronds bending gracefully from their 
slender column-like trunk, the banana, broad- 
leafed and with stems of fruit already hanging 
heavily down, the fan palm, and the mango. 
Thén we made discoveries. Here was an aspleni- 
um, of a size that would make our varieties of the 
fern hang their heads, and the tree ferns of Au- 
stralia, like our Dieksonias, with the same fine 
fronds as tenderly green as that is, only waving 
above our heads stately lengths, instead of a 
growth of a few inches that we stoop to piek at 
our feet. And, as if to keep up our astonishment 
at the flora of Australia—that country of contra- 
dictions, where one sees whole forests with their 
leaves growing edgewise so as to cast no shadow, 
and the horseman rides among tree-trunks and 
waving foliage in broad sunlight—we came upon 
ascrew pine, which no man who has ever seen one 
of our cone-bearing trees would think of calling a 
pine. Its long sword-like leaf shoots out at right 
angles to a central stem, and this stem grows ina 
spiral like a corkscrew, giving the tree a look of 
suffering, as if it had to twist and turn more than 
people generally do to get alongin the world. The 
New Zealand pine was also an astonishment, be- 
cause it had leaves like the tradescantia, and not 
in the least like one of the coniferw. We wondered 
by what right these trees were called pines, and 
then remembered that pineapples resembled the 
cones of pines, and then we did not know the bo- 
tanical names of either family, and so, as the 
agriculturist had not appeared, to ask questions 
for us or explain, we gave up deep questions in 
botany and came back to the few things we did 
know. The design of the fountain, whose cool 
plashing falls gently on the ear, is new and very 
good. The artist is Miss Foley, who has for many 
years resided in Rome. An aganthus plant with 
massed stems, through which the jet of water 
shoots to fall again in a shower, rises and spreads 
broad ruffled leaves over the heads of three beau- 
tiful children, who are getting ready tO descend 
into the basin at their feet fora bath: one merry 
boy, on the verge of slipping into the water, blows 
a conch with delight, and on the other side, a lit- 
tle unwilling girl clasps her hand and advances 
one dimpled foot, but holds back afraid of the 
first breathless dip, while her brother urges her 
gently forward. The graceful limbs and the 
pleased expression of the boy with the horn, and 
his thorough pleasure at his prospective bath, and 
the attitudes of the timid girl and her brother are 
all admirable. 

The best view of the interior is seen on ascend- 
ing to the galleries ; here one looks down into the 
tops of all the trees, and gets the full effects of 
their young budding leaves better than from 
below. If the banana has torn some of its 
leaves, they are not seen because the new shoot 
springing from the center hides them, and if the 
sago palm has some fronds ready to droop and 
wither on the under side, as it is apt to have, they 
are invisible from this point, and there is only a 
general look of prosperity, and the feeling that in 
such lofty space they can tower up and spread out 
and never look crowded or pinched. 

In one of the forcing houses which open out 
from the side, is a very beautiful collection of col- 
ladiums with some ferns and paims from Amboy, 
N. J. The heat is greater than in the main hall, 
accounting, perbaps, for so many fine varieties in 
such perfection. The leaves are variously tinted 
red and green, or red and green and white, and 
are so graceful in themselves that one does not 
demand a blossom to complete their beauty. One 
variety, but if it were a colladium we knew not 
and there were none to tell us, looked like a pea- 
cock’s plumes, with the fringed edges of its leaves 
curiously mottled on the upper side in dark and 
light ‘green, and on the under side in purple. 
There was a pitcher plant supposed to be con- 
venient for monkeys’ use, and the Turk’s head 
cactus, which grows on the sandiest, dryest plains 
of New Mexico and is full of juice but covered 


| chasing. 


| with thorns; like some people, richness inside, but 


to get to it one must penetrate a rough exterior. 
Another ecolladium had beautiful broad rich 
leaves, but their stems were so spotted and snake 
like that it gave the whole plant an uncanny 
look. 

Our last errand was to the roof, on the way to 
which we passed a curious organ or great musie 
box worked by electricity, and which we had 
innocently supposed hitherto was an ordinary 
organ well played, and that with it was a member 
or two froma brass band with a drum and eym- 
bals. But,this is only another of the many won- 
ders in the great Exhibition, and we are now long 
past surprises. So we went on, and from the roof 
got an even wider view of the same beautiful 
scenes we had before thought quite good enough 
when seen from the terrace below. \ 


Centennial Hotes. 


We are asked how much time will it take to 
see the Exhibition. One can “see” it in a 
day: four are necessary for a fair examination of 
things of special interest, and if any one has the 
time tospare, it could not be occupied with greater 
profit to his general education than by spending 
several weeks there. But no one should fail to 
attend even if he can stay but a day. 


There are daily arrivals of new goods which 
are rapidly placed in position. Many are de- 
laying their visit until everything is in place. 
This is superfluous, inasmuch as there is already 
more than enough to engross the whole time of 
nine-tenths who may be able to attend. 


The facilities for getting around and the gen- 
eral courtesy of the officials are proverbial. An 
exception is found in that division of the Press 
Bureau in charge of Charles L. Flanagan, of whose 
rudeness much complaint is made. 


The trips around the grounds in the open cars 
are exceedingly popular. They would be a trifle 
more enjoyable if the engines were compelled to 
swallow their own cinders. 


When Dom Pedro was told how many revolu- 
tions the great Corliss engine made in a minute, 
he replied, “That beats our South American re- 


publies.’ 

We do not say that the universal disposition in 
Philadelphia is to ‘‘make hay while the sun 
shines,” but we throw out the hint that it will be 
better to ask the price of everything before pur- 
Human nature is weak, even in the City 
of Brotherly Love. 


We caution visitors, too, against encouraging 
familiarity with obliging strangers, especially in 
street-cars. The city is full of thieves and pick- 
pockets, and, as in this city, they seem to be in col- 
Insion with some of the conductors and drivers. 


ARMY REUNIONS. 

HE annual meeting of the Army of the Po- 

tomac in Rhiladelphia was one of unusual 
interest and im@ortance. General Hancock pre- 
sided, and among many prominent officers pres- 
ent were Gienerals Sherman, Sheridan, Hooker, 
Slocum, Averill, Hartranft, Shaler, McMahon, 
Knox, Sharpe, MelIntosh, ete. The galleries of 
the Academy of Music, appropriately decorated, 
were well filled with the residents of Philadelphia, 
and when the several army corps marched inta 
the body of the house reserved for them, great 
enthusiasm prevailed. The oration of Major- 
General John A. Dix is a most valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of the war and of the political 
struggles relative to’the extension of slavery, from 
the first efforts of Thomas Jefferson to cirecum- 
scribe its limits to the final emancipation by 
President Lincoln, to whom the orator paid a 
most glowing tribute. In this corinection he 
stated that the Proclamation, issued as a war 
measure, did not command the approbation of all 
Mr. Lincoln’s counsellors, and also read the fol- 
lowing letter not before published : 

Private and Confidential. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, Jan. 14, 1863. 

MAJOR-GENERAL Dix— My Dear Sir: The proclamation has 
been issued. We were not succeeding—at best were progress- 
ing too slowly—without it. Now that we have it, and bear all 
the disadvantage of it (as we do bear some in certain quar- 
ters) we must also take some benefit from it, if practicable. 
I, therefore, will thank you for your well-considered opinion 
whether Fortress Monroe and Yorktown, one or both, could 
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not, in whole or in part, be garrisoned by colored troops, 
leaving the white forees now necessary at these places to be 
employed elsewhere. Yours very truly, A. LINCOLN. 

The poem of Mr. William Winter, the dramatic 
critic of the New York 77 ébune, is a most admira- 
ble production, and far superior to compositions 
on like occasions. It is entitled ** The Voice of 
Silence,” and we regret that we have space for 
two stanzas only : 


* Mourn not! in life and death they teach 

This thought—this truth—sublime: 

There's no man free, except he reach 
Beyond the verge of time! 

So, beckoning up the starry slope 
They bid our souls to live; 

And, flooding all the world with hope, 
Have taught us to forgive. 


* No soldier spurns a fallen foe! 

No hate of human-kind 

Can darken down the generous glow 
That fires the patriot mind! 

But Love shall make the vanquished strong, 
And Justice lift their ban— 

Where right no more can bend to wrong 
Nor man be slave to man.” 

After speeches by Generals Sherman, Sheridan 
and others, and a business meeting at which Gen- 
eral Hartranft was elected President of the Asso- 
ciation, the company dispersed. The next meet- 
ing will be held in Providenee, R. 1. 

The reunion of the Army of the James on the 
following day was also largely attended. General 
Samuel A. Duncan presided. General Joseph R. 
Hawley delivered the oration, and Mr. James B. 
Everhart the poem. At the business meeting 
(reneral Robert S. Foster was chosen President 
for the ensuing year. 


Schools and Colleges. 


Commencement at Yale oceurs June 29. The 
College authorities have decided to divide the 
study year into two instead of three terms, the 
first continuing from the middle of September to 
the winter holidays, and the second from January 
to July. In both the junior and senior years a 
large number of optional studies have been intro- 
duced. In junior year, first term, the optionals 
are classics, French and mathematies; second 
term (lirat half), the same; second term (second 
half), classics, French, Anglo-Saxon, mathematies 
and zoology. The optionals senior year are, first 
term, classics, modern languages and literature, 
Sanserit, ‘history, mathematics, astronomy, min- 
eralogy and mathematical erystallography ; sec- 
ond term (first half) classics, modern languages 
and literature, Sanscrit, linguisties, political 
science, mathematies, meteorology, 
geology and paleontology ; second term (second 
half), classics, modern languages and literature, 
Sanscrit, political science, mathematics, physics, 
meteorology, geology and paleontology. The 
courses in each department are quite elaborate, 
and in most of them there will be four exercises 
aweek. Attorney-General Taft's term as graduate 
member of the College Corporation having ex- 
pired, the vacancy will be filled this year. Mr. 
Taft is eligible to re-election. 


The Boston School Committee and the princi- 
pals of the high and grammar schools are endeav- 
orfing to secure simplicity of dress among the 
scholars on the day of graduation. The Boston 
(lobe objects to any formal action in the case and 
says: ‘There is no doubt that the girls in the 
schools on graduation or any other day have a 
right to dress in whatever becoming way is pleas- 
ing to themselves and their parents, and we can 
see no sufficient reason for interference with that 
right. We certainly hope that the parents and 
their daughters will be sensible enough to see the 
propriety of tasteful simplicity and the folly of 
extravagance ; but if they are not, it is their own 
affair. We only hope that there will be no dull 
uniformity, no suppression of individual taste, 
and no ostentation of calico or bombazine.” 


Dickinson College, Carlisle, Penn., celebrates 
its ninety-third annual Commencement during 
the last week in June, from Sunday, the 25th, to 
Thursday, the 29th. Bishop Simpson will deliver 
the sermon before the Society of Religious In- 
quiry, and President Macauley the sermon to the 
graduating class. The secular exercises comprise: 
on Monday, the junior prize contest ; on Tuesday, 
class-day, meeting of the trustees, and oration 
and poem before the literary societies by Gen. J. 
F. Rusling and W. R. Woodward, Jr., respective- 
ly; on Wednesday, the Alumni and Society meet- 
ings, and oration by Bishop Bowman; and on 
Thursday, Commencement. Exeursion tickets 
over the severai roads leading to Carlisle may be 


secured on application to Prof. C. J. Himes, See 
retary of the Board of Trustees. ° 


The following is the programme for Commence- 
ment week at Brown University, Providence, R. 
I. : Friday, June 16, class day ; Sunday, June 18, 
Baccalaureate sermon by President Robinson : 
sermon before the Society of Missionary Inquiry 
by Rev. Edward G. Taylor, D. D., Providence : 
Monday, June 19, annual declamation of the 
Sophomore class for the Carpenter prize in elo- 
cution ; Tuesday, June 29, address to the Alumni, 
by President Robinson; Wednesday, June 21 
108th annual commencement, 

—The ** Centennial” Reunion of the Phi Kappa 
Sigma Fraternity will be held in Philadelphia 
June 30th. Col. 8. B. Wylie Mitchell, the founder, 
will preside, and an oration by Hon. E. J. Ellis, 
M. ©. from Louisiana, and a poem by Col. Hora- 
tio ©. King, of New York, will be delivered. 


Mooks aud Authors. 


NORMAN MACLEOD. 

Memotrof Norman Macleod, DD. By his Brother, the Rey. 
Macleod, B.A. In two with portrait. 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co., New York. 34.50. 

The subject of these volumes was an excellent 
example of what simple goodness and great-bearted- 
ness cap inake ofa man. Dr. Macleod was not a great 
scholar, though he did not lack a good education, he 
was not famous as a writer, por was he the leader of 
any important religious or national movement, yet it 
would be hard to name a Scotch divine except Chal- 
mers Who wasso sincerely beloved in life and regretted 
in death. His biographer, therefore, displays admira- 
ble discretion in making of these two volumes a record 
of his brother's life rather thau his works. To the 
readers of Dr. Macleod’s published works this sketch 
of the editor of Geod Words and many religious books 
will be full of surprises; thereare few other prominent 
instances of writers being so hampered by their theol- 
ogy and the conventionalities of their profession as 
Dr. Macleod was. As a writer he was bever stupid or 
narrow, but his pen, when it wrote for the public, 
never gave more than a hint of the real greatness and 
power of its holder; his religious homilies were always 
good, but the outbursts of power of which be was 
capable were bever made except verbally. 

Que peeds not read far in the first of these volumes 
to learn that the author was a man of the people 
almost as fully as Abrabam Lincoln was, aud that bis 
almost constant communbication with the humblest of 
bis fellows quickened his natural perceptions and gave 
practical direction to bis sympathies. Much of his 
character came to bim by inheritance; bis father and 
grandfather were both Scotch ministers who lived 
among the peasantry, and his mother was a woman of 
unusual character and affection. The following sketch 
of bis grandfather's bousehold shows how so much 
good red blvod passed down to the subject of these 
volumes: 

“Sixteen children were born in the manse, and a number 
of families—a shepherd, a boatman, a plowman— were settled 
on the glebe with others who had come there in their need, 
and were not turned away. Never was a simpler or more 
loving household. The minister delighted to make all around 
him happy. His piety was earnest, healthy and genial. If 
the boys had their classics and the girls their needle-work, 
there was no grudging of their enjoyments. The open seas 
and hills, boats and dogs, shepherds and Oshermen, the green 
height of Fingal’s Hill, the waterfall roaring in the dark 
gorge, had lessons as full of meaning for their after-life as 
any that books could impart. The boys were trained from 
childhood to be manly, and many an hour taken from study 
was devoted to education of another kind—hunting otters or 
badgers in their dens, with terriers whose qualities were dis- 
cussed in every cottage on the glebe; shooting grouse, and 
stalking the wary black-cock (for no game-laws were then 
enforeed in Morven); fishing through the summer nights; or 
sailing out im the sound with old Rory, the boatman, when 
the wind was high, and the Roe had to struggle, close hauled, 
aguinst the cross-sea and angry tide. In the winter evenings 
old and young gathered round the fire-side, where songs and 
laughter mingled with graver occupations, and not unfre- 
quently the minister would tune his violin, and, striking up 
some swinging reel or blithe strathspey, would call on the 
lads to lay aside their books, and the girls their sewing, and 
set them to dance with a will to his own hearty music. Fam- 
ily worship, generally conducted in Gaelic, for the sake of 
such servants as knew little English, ended the day.’’ 

Through almost the same scenes young Norman 
passed, for he was sent to bis grandfather's eld parish 
to school, and to be made *“*a true Highlasder,”’ by 
order of his father. Another experience which had 
an excellent influence upon bis life was a long visit to 
the Continent, particularly te Weimar. This occurred 
after his graduation from the University, and before 
he begau his theological course; and what he learued 
of the greatvess of the world and the extent of 
thought saved him from the possibility of ever be- 
comipg a narrow dogmatist. Eutering the ministry, 
he wus settled in a small rural parish, and did vot 
reach a really large one for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury; yet his influence increased steadily, and he be- 
came too prominent a man to be claimed by Scotland 
only; the Queen made him one of her chaplains, and 
for fifteen years he was known throughout English- 


speaking Christendom as the editor of the popular 

religious magazine called Good Words. 

Volumes fuller of more tempting paragraphs for 
quotation we have seldom seen, but our space does 
not admit of our presenting them. The following bit 
suggests so strongly the difference between Scottish 
and Ameriean ways about ecclesiastical matters that 
we feel compelled to reprint it: 

“On his first ‘diet of visitation’ at Darvel he called on an 
old pauper-woman who was looked uponas a great light 
among the Covenanters. When he entered the house he 
found her grasping her tin ear-trumpet (for she was very 
deaf), and seated formally in the midst of a groupof neigh- 
bors and co-religionists summoned to meet him. Unlike his 
other parishioners she did not at first acknowledge him as 
minister, but, beckoning him to sit down beside her, and 
putting the trumpet to her ear, said, ‘Gang ower the funda- 
mentals!” and there and then he had to baw! his theology till 
the old dame was satisfied, after which he received a hearty 
welgpme as a true embassador of Christ.” 

Dr. Macleod’s personal letters are as merry as if he 
had never beard that this was a world of sin and sor- 
row, and that the way to do good was to be miserable. 
Quite frequently chirography failed to relieve his 
mind,and then he drew rough pictures, many of which 
are reproduced in these volumes; they have neither 
finish nor accuracy, yet some of them are not unlike 
those pictures of Thackeray’s which made every one 
laugh though the artists frowned at them. 

We hope this book will fall largely into the hands of 
ministers; it is full of disguised sermons for which 
ministers themselves will point the applications. To 
be @ great, honest, noble, approachable man is no- 
where near so easy as to be a fluent preacher, yet it 
was through the first named of these personalities that 
Norman Macleod accomplished most of the good deeds 
of his life and gained the affections of his fellow-men. 
To unclerical and upreligious readers, we would com- 
mend the book as one in which no person whose heart 
is ip the right place can fail to be greatly interested. 

EGYPTIAN DAYS AND NIGHTS. 

A Nile Journal. By T.G. Appleton. Illustrated by Eugene 
Benson. Roberts Brothers, Boston. $32. 
Sentimentalists have probably visited Egypt 

during the past few years, but the world bas fortu- 

vately beard but little from them. Whether it is be- 
cause publisbers bave improved in taste and discretion, 
or because of Mark Twain's gentle critiques, in his 


rhapsodize over whatever is old, strange, or hideous, 
the sentimentalists have kept their diaries closely to 
themselves, and by forbearing to annoy the public 
with counterfeits have enabled everyone to retain an 


pot demand that travelers shall be also geographers, 
historians, and gazetteers. He seems to bave goue into 
Egypt without tape line, scales, or scientific instru- 


ceiving a single plan for the improvement of the Nile, 
the funding of the Egyptian debt, or the abolition of 
the slave trade, although he was Bostonian enough to 
afford asylum and freedom to at least one runaway 
chattel. He went up and down the Nile in a dahabeah, 
and saw and took particular note only of the Egypt 
that was. His journal contains no attempts at fine 
writing, except in a few instances where prose was in- 
adequate to the occasion, ip which cases he succeeded 
in putting pictures into fair sonnets: at other times, 
he writes like a gentleman of taste and refinement, 
who has yet more regard for sentiment than for the 
form in which it is expressed, and who bas an honest 
horror of putting upon his expressions the stamp of 
the workshop instead of that of the beart. His story 
js not long, nor was his trip eventful, yet what seems 


fectly suggested by his book than by any other volume 
published since Curtis's “*Hlowadji in Egypt.” He is 
not without vigor avd humor, as the sentimentalist is 
sure to be: the following sketch of a native influence 
against which even a proud Pharaoh was powerless is 
one of many live bits of deseription which the book 
contains: 

“Our enemy, the fly, has disappeared. Now that he is gone, 
let us abuse the vagabond. He is incredible. So intelligent 
and shameless that Beelzebub may well be his father. He 
puts intuition into his nip,and manages to make it a personal 
affront. We feel as if it were Satan persecuting us for our 
sins, and there is no escape from him. Whether it be that he 
and his ancestors have been stimulated by the virus of mil- 
lenniums of infants’ eyes, or that beat develops his native 
intelligence, he flies straight at your eye as can the fly of no 
other eountry. To look at the creature there is noth- 
ing unusual in his appearance. The same pugnacious knobby 
head, hands that rub themselves in demoniac exultation, and 
those filmy coat-tails which might belong to a deacon, busy 
with good errands. The mosquito is a Quaker to him.” 

The illustrations are mere sketches, but are full of 
suggestion to artistic eyes. 

GERMAN POLITICS. 

German Political Leaders. (Brief Biographies Series.) By 
Herbert Tuttle. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. $1.50. 
This volume is by far the most important of its 

series. German politics are not perbaps of so much 

interest to American readers as those of England and 

France, but whosoever desires to follow the political 

course of Europe learns, first, that be must know 

something of German politics, and secondly, that there 
are po known sources of information. King William, 

Prince Royal and the Crown Prince, Moltke and Bis- 

marek, are about the only North German pames 


| known to Americans, and these are known only by 


*“Tnunocents Abroad,’ upon travelers who weep or 


honest appreciation of genuine sentiment. Mr. Apple- 


ton’s book is one to be enjoyed by everyone who does 


ments of any sort, and to have emerged without con- 


to be the acknowledged spirit of the Nile is more per- 
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their military record. Dr. Falk's name is occasionally 
encountered in a cable press dispateb, and so is that of 
Delbriick; but beside these the politicians of the new 
Empire are not known even by bame in America. 

Mr. Tuttle gives us sketches of about twenty promi- 
nent Germans, grouping them according to their 
fields of activity and their political predilections; and 
he succeeds in impressing the reader with the fact that 
Bismarck is not the political superior of all of these, 
or even of the greater number of them. In the course 
of his sketches the author explains the Prussian politi- 
eal system, and that of each of the other States which 
with Prussia form the Empire, details the Causes 
whieh made Prussia powerful and successtul, and 
those which made the Empire as desirable as it was 
necessary, explains the course of the Empire toward 
the Church, and coudenses for the reader the famous 
Arnim case. 

The author is as readable as he is instructive. Of his 
accuracy there are few Americans competent to frm 
an opinion; as, however, he has for four vears been 
solely occupied with journalistic duties in Germnany, 
his position and experience entitie him to the hirgest 
eredence. It cannot be said that lhe conceals his own 
prejudices and partialities, but these have so much in 
common with those of the mass of intelligent men 
who study politics that they will be accepted as a mat- 
ter of course. He certainly gives us good reason to be 
patient with Germany in her times of apparent arre- 
ganee and lack of respect for the rights of others, for 
he establishes the fact that the German Empire, 
though the smallest of the Great Powers, is more 
hated than any of its neighbors, and in a less defensi- 
ble geographical position than either France or Russia; 
she is therefore often compelled to act with prompt- 
ness and severity in cases where other powers could 
afford to be tolerant. 

THE SANS SOUCI SERIES. 


The Life, Letters and Table Talk of Benjamin Robert Haydon. 
With portraits of Wordsworth, Keats, Haydon, and Wilkie. 
Edited by R. H. Stoddard. Scribner, Armstrong & Co., 
New York. $1.50 
The initial volume of the new series is of the 

same size and typographical appearance as the * Bric- 

a-Brac”’ books, and is bound in a cover which, while 
different in design, is none the less elaborate and orna- 
mental than that of the otherseries. The change of 
cover seems the only excuse for the change of name, 
if we may judge by the first volume, and it would seem 
as if sucha troublous life as that of — were an 
odd one with which to commence a series whose 
import issupposed to be suggested by the words ** Sans 

Souci.” 

The book, however. is we!! edited and interesting, 
Between hi- originality, his combativeness, his obsti- 
vacy and his vindictiveness, Haydon found occasion 
to do a great deal of talking and writing, neither of 
which were without interest, and he afforded occasion 
for a great deal of talk in return. He fought with 
everyone, particularly witb artists and critics, and 
failed ever to achieve success, either artistically or 
financially, yet his is one of the most distinct figures 
among English artists, and the story of his life proba- 
bly excites more sympathy than has ever been given 
to any other unfortunate artist. 

Mr. Stoddard’s volume is prepared from the larger 
work of the same name by the artist’s son. The * Life” 
is more in defense and an attempted vindication than 
a biographical sketch, and is therefore the least inter- 
esting portion of the Work. The * Correspondence,” 
containing letters from Wordsworth, Keats, Lamb, 
Scott, Moore, Goethe, Mrs. Browning, Leigh Hunt, the 
artists Wilkie, West and others, is 30 well edited that 
none of the betters are uninteresting, while the * Table 
Talk” will be an unexpected treat to persons who have 
_not seen the larger works on Haydon by Tom Taylor 
and the artist’s son. In thissame Table Talk, among 
rare bits of all sorts, it is somewhat startling to find 
the author giving the following advice, the injunction 
being one which he himself of all men most needed to 
take to himself, but against which he always strove: 

“ Never disregard what your enemies say. They may be 
severe; they may be prejudiced; they may be determined to 
see only in one direction; but stil! in that direction they see 
clearly. They do not speak all the truth, but they generally 
speak the truth from one point of view; so far as that goes 
attend to them.”’ 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


His Natural Life, by Marcus Clarke, is a novel 
written to show the evils of the system of transporta- 
tion and convict colonies. As a story, its interest is 
of a painful sort, from the frequent scenes of cruelty 
and horror, which are multiplied beyond the require- 
ments of the writer’s purpose. He claims that there 
is no exaggeration of the evils of the system, and 
fortifies himself by references to numerous blue- 
books. If the reality approaches at all to the terrible 
picture here given, its exposure is a service to human- 
ity. (Harpers. 75 cts.) 

The author of Darault’s Mills has succeeded in 
writing a genuine society novel—one in which the 
characters are not exclusively either rich, or vulgar, 
or artistic, or immoral, or anything else which enables 
them to form one of those cliques which most novel- 
ists mistake for society. Mr. Jones’s people are of 
every.grade of intellect and character, and have 
manners and clothing passable enough to admit them 
to each others’ society. The author’s aim 1s to interest 
his readers in personalities rather than in incidents or 
plots, and he seems to us to succeed. Of his natural- 


ness and naciity there can be no diiation. not even 
umong those who are supposed to inhabit the inner- 
most sanctuaries of society. Gossip, love-making, 
business and religion are all worked into the story so 
naturally that even the hardened novel-reader will 
not seriously bemoan the absence of forgers, would-be 
adulterers, and the other dreadful people without 
whom few society nove!s exist. “ The bad habits of 
good society” are not left untouched, though the author 
has no predilections for sarcasm or fault-finding. Mr. 
Jones reminds the reader of Trollope, yet he is the 
Muglishman’s superior in brightness, introduces us to 
people more interesting than Trollope does, and has 
none of his fondness for stupid conversations. (Lip- 
pineotts. 1.75.) 

Ne/f Raised, by Mrs, Southworth, is the sequel 
to Ishmael,” by the same author. The story has an 
excellent purpose, but the author's special abilities are 
so different from those which alone can handle such a 
subject successfully that she has been unable to make 
the book very interesting. That she prefers, how- 


ever, to be remembered by this book and its prede- 


cessor is greatly to the author's credit. (#1.75.) 

Left-Handed Elsa has attracted considerable 
attention in England and America during its publica- 
tion in Blackwood and several periodicals in the 
United States. The story is not a pretty one, but is so 
unusualin plot and original in execution that it will 
retain the interest of any reader who has an ordinary 
amount of curiosity. (Loring. 3 cts.) 


We never expected to deteet the American 
Tract Society in the act of publishing a successful 
novel, but we believe we have done so unawares, 
Ruthie’s Venture, issued anonymously, is a bright, 
well-written story which, while containing no more 
fiction than the mass of Sunday-school books, is so 
destitute of formal sermons that ordinary sinners who 
accidentally open the book will be likely to read it 
through without suspicion, and to receive a moral im- 
pression or two which they would have artfully 
dodged had the trap laid for their souls been inces- 
santly shaken in their faces as it usually is by writers 
with a moral purpose. We hope to see more books by 
the same author. While as interesting as the average 
novel, books of this class are truer to life than stories 
generally, for the professional novelist neglects the 
moral and religious elements of his characters as fre- 
quently as the writer of religious stories makes them 
obtrusive. (31.46.) 

Oliver of the Mill contains nearly every fault 
which the author of Ruthic’s Venture has avoided, and 
is a pure romance in point of unreality. We do not 
doubt that “truth is stranger than fiction,’ and that 
the hero of the story may have lived and acted just as 
Mrs. Charlesworth tells us he did, but even the boldest 
and ablest novelists are seldom successful when they 
venture to put abnormal brains into their characters. 
(Carters, *1.50.) 

The Land of the Sky, by Christian Reid, has in 
it enough of astory to claim for it the name of a novel, 
and yet contains a considerable number of trust worthy 
details about the charming mountain scenery of North 
Carolina. There was a time when books of this class 
were very popular. Porte Crayon’s Virginia Illus- 
trated wasmore popular in its day than any novel, and 
is still read and reread by its thousands of owners. 
The author of the Land of the Sky is fully as bright as 
Porte Crayon was, and if she imparts less solid infor- 
her book will probably gain readers by the 
Whatever may be its defects, it is bright and 
(D. Appleton & 


mation, 
omission. 
refreshing from beginning to end. 
(‘o., *1.25.) 

NOTES. 


Robert Clarke & Co. publish A Catalogue of 
(uecr Books, which will delight book-collectors, 

Mr. G. 8. Lathrop has nearly ready his Study of 
Hawthorne. The author is the great romancer’s son- 
in-law. 

A book to be longed for is W. Gifford Palgrave’s 
Surinam, or a Creole Eden, soon to be issued by Mac- 
millan & Co. 

(me Summer, a pretty story published anony- 
mously by Osgood & Co. last year, is stil) a favorite 
with the booksellers. 

It is reported in London that the Copyright 
Commission has decided not to discuss the question of 
international copyright. 

A German publisher announces a book called 
The End of the World for August 28, 1876, and proves 
his faith by offering to take back any copies unsold at 
the end of the year. 

The Cobden Club, of England, is moving prac- 
tically in the different avenues of reform. It 1s now 
distributing five thousand volumes upon land tenure, 
in which the rights of real estate owners in different 
countries are explained. They have also in press The 
History of Free Trade in Tuscany and our American 
book, Robinson Crusoe’s Money. 


The translation of the sacred books of the East, 
under the direction of Prof. Max Mtiller, has at last 
been begun. The editor bas projected a series of 
twenty-four volumes, and hopes to publish three vol- 
umes per year; be has the promise of literary assist- 
ance from many able Orientalists, and the financial 
necessities of the enterprise seem to have been met by 
the University of Oxford. 


The Literary World tells the story of a little 
literary faur pas which, after an uncomfortable mo- 
ment or two, must have greatly amused the persons 
coucerned. It says: *“*On the publication of Mr. EF, P. 
Whipple's first paper on ‘American Literature,’ in 
Harper's Monthly, Mr. Bancroft, the historian, wrote 
to Mr. J. W. Harper, Jr., congratulating him on hav- 
ing secured so good a writer for thetopic. Mr.George 
W. Curtis saw this letter, but had not read the second 
paper, whep, puttingin his pocketa copy of the Monthly 
containing it, he set off to visit Mr. Bancroft, and gave 
him the magazine. Those who remember Mr. Whip- 
ple’s mention of the historian can imagine Mr. Curtis's 
chagrin when he found what he bad put into his friend's 
hands.”’ 

The Publishers Weekly, having offered a prize 
for the largest lists of novels ordered from booksellers, 
gives the following as favorites with American readers, 
We name them in the order of their popularity. The 
works of Bulwer, Scott, Thackeray, Dickens, and 
George Eliot were excluded, as being special favorites. 
John Halifax, by Miss Muloch, heads the list, followed 
by Jane Eyre, The Wooing O't, St. Elmo, One Summer, 
The Seartlet Letter, Unele Tom's Cabin, My Wite and 1, 
The Princess of Thule, Infclice, Barriers Burned 
Away, Opening of a Chestnut Burr, The Count of 
Monte Christo,. Beulah, We and Our Neighbors, The 
Wide, Wide World, Littl Women, Sevenoaks, From 
Jest to Earnest, Les Miserables, The Woman in White, 
Charles O'Malley, The Old Ma’mselle’s Secret. Mrs. 
Southbworth’s books, which are most in demand at city 
circulating libraries, are not named in this list at all. 
showing that people who purchase books are of a 
higher intellectual level than those who borrow them, 


Mr. Rossiter Johnson, who is well known by his 
series entitled * Little Classics,”’ is editing a new series 
to be called * Condensed Classics.’’ He proposes to 
cut down novels which were once largely read and are 
still famous, and bring them to somewhat the condi- 
tion of short stories, by grouping the incidents at 
short intervals, and making more distinct such dra- 
matic features as the stories may possess. His faith in 
his plan may be imagined by the fact that he will 
begin with Scott’s Jranhoe, a book which will bear 
less condensation than any other novel by the same 
author. Our Mutual Friend, the second volume an- 
nounced, contains so much “ padding,” that it can be 
greatly reduced in size with perfect safety, and so can 
Bulwer’s Last Days of Pompeii, which is to be the 
third volume of the series. There is no reason why, in 
the space Mr. Johnson allows himself, he should not 
succeed in preserving the form of each novel without 
inflicting unnatural angularity upon it, and success 
in this direction will certainly gain success for the 
series. Henry Holt & Co. will be Mr. Johnson's pub- 
lishers, and the books will be sold at #1 each. 


The Rerue des Deux Mondes, in contrasting 
Tennyson with Shakespeare while commenting upon 
Queen Mary, says: *“ Shakespeare placed his characters 
in the light of their public life. He turned not from 
his path to guess that which history did pot reveal, 
He confined himself to its chronicles, taking that 
which they furnished, whether tbe vicious or tbe vir- 
tuous, the heroic or the timid, princes, lords or clowns 
—without heeding aught than to represent them 
naturally. And such was the power of his genius that 
these seem rather resuscitated than created beings, 
Mr. Tennyson, on the contrary, closely examines his 
characters after the fashion of an antiquary. He sees 
in them not living beings, but histoncal figures, whom 
he endeavors above all things to reconstruct with the 
greatest care. He would make analysis the help of 
imagination. He peers into the conscience of the 
Queen and into those of her bishops; he asks him- 
self what have been the secret springs of their actions; 
and thus becomes the savant and historian, forgetting 
to be the creator and the poet. Nor is the result a 
happy ove. We can see how these heroes have been 
made, and recognize them for well-dressed marion- 
ettes. Before those who have read Mr. Froude all 
illusion must vanish. . . . It is to this historian 
that Mr. Tennyson should have dedicated the volume, 
saying: ‘This book is yours. I return it. Without 
you it had not been written.’”’ 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


recetpt of all now [are ney delivered at the Editorial Rooms 

this paper will be knowledged im its earlicat subsequent weue, 
blishers witli confer a “Vavor by promptly advising us of any omission 

in this respect. Accompanying memoranda oJ prices are desirable in al 


cases. | 
Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Allen and Greenough, “ Latin Composition.”’.............. Ginn. $1 50 
Burnand, F. C., To Buddlecome ard Roberts. 56 
Draper, J. W., Intellectual Development of Europe.’ 
Ettin Frank M.,“ History of Independence Hall.”...Os : 
Fink, ‘Hades. and Other Poem Li mgood. 
. The Time and Place of Homer.” arpers. 
Goff, Wm. H.N.K., an .James M ller. 150 
Melville, Herman, utnams. 2 vols. 3 00 
Mell, P. H., D.D., LL.D., Doctrine of Prayer....8heldon. 
Orton, James, ‘om parative arpers 
Personal Piet acces hittaker 
Rau, tag ‘Early Man in Europe.”’........... Harpers. 
Scudder, H “Men and Manners a Hundred Years Ago.” 
Sc 
Seitz, J. A. Vesper Service for Universalist Caqemes. M 
mes iller. 
Spurgeon, Rev. C. H., ** Commenting and Commentaries.” 
heldon. 
Thomas, Annie, ‘A Narrow Eacape."’........... W.F.Gil& Co. 7 
we Roberts. 1 25 
Wyman, Kev. EF. PH.D.,** Acquaintance with God.” 
Bryan & Co., Mass. 
“ White sgood. 200 
Warren, | Ze Be Crowell: 
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New s Magazine—National Teach- 
ers’ Monthly—Penn Monthly—Am. Observer—Home and School— 

Semi- and Builder—London Quarterly— 
Unitarian Review. 
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Husiness Department, 


At E. Ripiey & Sons’ Establishment, 
Grand, corner of Allen street, can be found 
the most beautiful of textile goods from all 
parts of the manufacturing world. Millinery 
Goods —Straw, Chip, and Leghorn Hata, 
trimmed and untrimmed; French Flowers, 
Parasols and Sun Umbrellas, Fans in a thou- 
sand varieties: Kid Gloves of exquisite fine- 
ness, Boys’ ready-made Suits, elegant novelties, 
French, English and domestic China Ware, 
fine Stationery, Children's Carriages that are 
not stationary,Toys, Ribbons, Shawls, Sacques, 
fine Russia Leather Goods, Gentlemen's Silk 
Hats, Shoes, Perfumeries and fine toilet arti- 
cles generally, besides a thousand other 
things. 


PHILADELHHIA has more daily papers 
than all other cities combined. We have 
dreaded for a year to make this announce- 
ment, but as it has got so that a new daily 
makes its appearance here with every mail, 
the fact can no longer be suppressed.—Dan- 
bury News. 


Rotary Press for Sale, 

A four-cylinder Rotary Press in perfect 
order, Has been in use four years. R. Hoe 
& (o., manufacturers. Terms low and easy. 
For full particulars address Box 5656, New 
York Post Office. 


A HoMEOPATHIC knight—Acopnite. 


Folding Machines, 
Three Chambers Newspaper Folding Ma- 
chines in perfect order for sale cheap. Address 
for particulars Box 56, New York Post Office. 


Vows made in storms are forgotten in 
calms. 


** Seeing Is Belleving,” 


And those who have suffered from near- 
sightedness or impaired vision from any cause, 
but who now see clearly through the ** Dia- 
mond Spectacles,” believe that every pair 
bearing the diamond trade-mark is honestly 
made from the best possible materials, and 
that no better goods for the purpose have 
ever been made or sold. Sold by our author- 
ized agents. Made by Spencer Opt. Mfg. Co., 
16 Muiden lane, New York. 


“Come, Pete,” said a merchant to a 
xcntieman of the colored persuasion, what'll 
you put that load of wood into the cellar 
for?” “In de fust place, my name is Peter, 
sir; secondly, I'se a profeshnal carpet cleaner 
and whitewasher; furdermo’, I doesn’t com- 
pete for sich jobs, sah !"’ 


American Cookery. 


Under this title there is issued in this city, 
by the Union Publishing Company, 171 Duane 
Street, a very neat, instructive, entertaining 
and useful monthly magazine, conducted by 
Mrs. Laura E. Lymn, and devoted to the in- 
terests of the dining-room. Valuable recipes 
and hints are largely interspersed with inter- 
esting sketches. The most remarkable fea- 
ture of this periodical is its price, cents a 
year, which includes a premium worth ® 
cents. By arrangement with the manufac- 
turers, the company will send by mail, free, 
to each subscriber in the United States and 
Canada a can of the celebrated Royal Baking 
Powder. This offer is made by a thoroughly 
responsible company, and the standard article 
promised is too well known to every good 
housekeeper to need further commendation 
by us. By special arrangement with the 
proprietors we will send the Christian Union 
and the American Cookery, together with the 
premium free by mail, on receipt of $3.20, the 
subscription price of this paper. Persons de- 
siring the magazine must so state explicitly. 
This offer takes effect after June 1, 1876. 


A WESTERN editor meta well-educated 
farmer recently, and informed him that he 
would like to bave something from his pen. 
The farmer sent him a pig and charged him 
$9.75 for it. 


The Royal Baking Powder 
Is a pure cream tartar powder. 


A MAN in Wilton, Iowa, asks if a brass 
band can attain a fair degree of proficiency 
without an instructor? Certainly not. Every 
brass band must have a tooter. 


Artificial Flowers. 


The success in the manufacture of artificial 
flowers places it in the domain of art. We 
believe the French can give artificial flowers 
everything but the naturai perfume, and 
some flowers we know would be better off 
without any odor. The Parisian Flower Co. 
at No. 28 East Fourteenth street, a few doors 
west of University Place, has a very brilliant 
display and in endless variety. In addition to 
this, they exhibit ostrich and fancy feathers 
in great numbers, together with beautiful 
tropical leaf plants for vases and biackets in 
the decoration of churches, dwelling-houses, 
ete. The stock of goods is exceedingly sich 
and the prices reasonable. 


(The following appeared in The Genera 
Assembly Jou for May 29, 1876—the Official 
Record of the General Assembly of the Pres- 
terian Church then in session in Brooklyn. } 


The New Departure in Life Insurance, 


THE “ PAY-AS-YOU-GO” PLAN, OR TERM IN- 
SURANCE RECOMMENDEd. 


ALLUDING to the recently-published Report 
for 1876 of Mr. Oliver Pillsbury, Insurance 
Commissioner for New Hampshire, the New 
York Evening Mail points out,as an “ interest- 
ing feature’’ of this “short and sensible’’ 
performance, the Commissioner's ‘argument 
for term life insurance, which certainly ought 
to make Mr. Sheppard Homans happy.’ The 
following are some of Mr. Pillsbury’s sugges- 
tive sentences: 

“* Pay as you go’ from year to year is a sen- 
sible proposition. Enjoy what you pay for, 
and be in a position, in case of inability or dis- 
inclination to pay longer, to cease paying 
without sacrificing money paid to carry a policy 
away into the decimated ranks of the eighties or 
nineties. . . . The whole life policy with 
level premiums provides insurance, and that, 
too, sometimes long after there is any occasion 
for it: but it does not provide for the muta- 
tions time brings during its continuance. 
Hence the term policy i more in accordance 
with business methods. By the pay- 
no-more-than-the-cost-as-you-go method, the 
insured retains the custody and use of his own 
money, that would otherwise be piled up as 
an uncertain reserve accumulation.” 


This is a strong endorsement of the Yearly- 
Renewable Policies issued by the Provident 
Saviogs Life Assurance Society under the 
original plan of its Actuary and Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Sheppard Homans, for many years 
Actuary ofthe Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York. The new society is mak- 
ing a special effort to reach the clergy, college- 
professors, and teachers (to whom it offers 
lower rates on account of their superior 
longevity), with what success the following 
letters will indicate: 

** COLLBGE OF FINE ARTS OF THE 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, 
G. F. Dean, | 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., March 31. 1876... 
“MR. SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-President of 
the Provident savings Life Assurance Society. 

“DEAR Sik: After examining, with much 
care, the circulars and papers which you 
kindly sent me some weeks since, | am con- 
vineced of the justness of the criticisms which 
you make upon the old methods of life insu- 
rance. I have concluded, therefore, to drop 

a policy which I hold in one of the oldest 
companies. and to take in its stead a larger 
policy in the Provident Savings Life Assu- 
rance Society. Enclosed you will please find 
the application duly filled out. Lam confident 
that the important reforms which you are in- 
troducing into life insurance will secure to 
you a large patronage from the insuring 
public. Yours wan 

“ Signed. F. COMFOR 
“ BISHOP'S ALBANY, N. Y.,¢ 
May 13, 1876. 

“ After examining the new plans of the 
Provident Savings fe Assurance Societ 
devised by Mr. 4 Homans, vice-Presi- 
dent and Actuary, !I have perfect confidence 
in it, and have decided to insure in the Provi- 


dent. 
Signed, W.CROSWELL DOANE.” 


“ TOXOPHOBIA”’ is that peculiar state 
of mania which makes a person believe that 
he is being poisoned. The number of persons 
affected with this curious dementia is much 
larger than would be supposed. Inabout sixty 
cases recorded in an English medical journal, 
only two were obviously insane in other 
respects. 


Ladies’, Misses, Gent’s and Boys’ Boots, 
Shoes, Gaiters and Slippers; all styles and 
prices. Best place in New York to buy them 
is at MitueR & Co’s.,3 Union Square. 


Don’t color meerschaums for a living. 
It is simply dying by inches. 


Caution. 

We have received the following commercial 
report of the standing of 8. T. Haines & Co., 
of Cleveland, Tennessee, who advertise to sell 
wheat, seeds, &c.: ** We do not know who the 
Company are. 8. T. Haines is the only person 
known here, and he is not worthy of credit. 
Their business is to advertise and sell hambug 
seeds away from home.”’ 


Tue Sunday barkeeper’s cry—‘Give 
us arrest.”” 


At E. Ripuey & Sons’, Grand, corner 
of Allen street, may be found an unrivaled 
assortment of Straw Goods, including Leg- 
horn, Dunstable and Chip Hats, elegantly 
trimmed with flowers, ribbons and silks. 
Among the novelties are Normandy Hats in 
new designs, Centennial Sailor and School 
Hats, ladies’ Canton and Pedal! Braid, extra 
fine, etc., etc., besides gentlemen's and boys’ 
Straw Hats. The assortment of French Flow- 
ers here is magnificent. 


STRAW BERRY short-cakes will this year 
be cut bias, and rather fuller in the crust 
than usual. Those in two shades of saleratus, 
trimmed with the material, will be much in 
vogue. 


REAL fields for enterprise deserve to 
be mentioned. Skillful, capable men, by a 
speedy application to the UNiITrep STaTEs 
Lire INSURANCE Co., of 261 Breadway, New 
York, whose standing is so pre-eminent, may 
secure very profitable agencies. 


Cort’s Union Ol) Stoves. 


No dust, no smoke, no ashes. Price, com- 
plete, with oven, $10.00. GoULD'’s CAMP- 
MEETING BAKER, economical and perfect in 
operation, with either charcoal, coke or chips 
tion guaranteed. J. H.Cort, 222 Water 

. New York. 


Wheaton Seminary. 


This prominent school for young ladies was 
established forty-one years ago, and has been 
under its present efficient principal for twen- 
ty-six years. These two facts speak volumes 
in its favor. It is situated at Norton, Mass., 
a town of two thousand inhabitants in Bristol 
County, twenty-seven miles southwest of 
Boston, and seven north from Taunton. It 
was founded by Judge Wheaton, and has been 
the constant recipient of the benefactions of 
that family, which have enabled it to pur- 
chase everything necessary to a complete 
school. The terms are low, and the general 
arrangements in all respects are of the most 
improved kind. Full particulars may be had 
upon application to Mrs. C.C. Metcalf, princi- 


pal, 


The Park House. 


To many business men it is very essential to 
find an attractive place near the city where 
they may take their families and be able 
themselves to go back and forth every day. 
Sucha place isthe well-conducted Park House 
at Summit, N.J., just one hour's ride. The 
House stands ina park of forty acres, hand- 
somely laid out and with abundant shade. It 
is six hundred feet above the level of the sea, 
and bas an extended view of the surrounding 
country. The air is pure, the drainage, in 
consequence of some valuable improvements 
since last season, is excellent and complete, 
the pipes being carried toa long distance from 
the house and entering a running stream. 
The plan is that of a first class family hotel, 
and there are furnished cottages in connection 
with or separate from the Hotel. Full partic- 
ulars may be obtained on application to the 
proprietor, J. Riera, Summit, N. J. 


Richfield Springs, 

This delightful watering-place, thirty miles 
from Utica, N. Y., ranks with the finest in 
this country, and is an extremely popular 
resort. The Richfield Spring House, T. R. 
Proctor, proprietor, is admirably located, 
complete in its appointments, and has the en- 
dorsement of leading gentlemen from nearly 
every State who have sojourned there. A 
very neat illustrated descriptive account of 
the Springs and its attractions may be had, 
gratuitously we presume, upon application to 
Mr. Proctor. 


Fire Island Beach. 

The famous Surf Hotel is again announced 
open. Those seeking recreation, and in 
doubt where to spend their summer, should 
not fail to give their attention to the attrac- 
tions of Fire Island. Facilities for fishing, 
boating, surf and still bathing cannot be ex- 
eelled. Table first class. Handsome new cot- 
tages can be rented. Those affected with hay, 
rose or peach fever, asthma, and fever and 
ague, can here find relief. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Inside pages .......... 0.50 per line 
Inside middle page.... .... an 9 
Outside 
Reading Notices. $1.00 per line. 


Agate measure, fourteen lines to tLe inch. 


DISCOUNTS ON REPEATED CONSECUTIVE 
INSERTIONS. 


Five per ct. on Two; Ten per ct. on Four; Fifteen 
per ct. on Eight; Twenty per ct. on Thirteen; 
Twenty-five per ct. on Twenty-six and upwards, 
Bills payable monthly. 


All advertisements sent oy parties not known to 
the Publisher must be accompanied by the money. 


MR. CHAS. F. = ieee is in charge of the 
Advertising Departm 

Advertisements for es must be handed 
in on or before for outside ~ 
on or before Saturday, sabvieus to date of 


Address, “ Advertising Department.” 
HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
27 Park Piace. New York, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


.—Situations for five young 
ladies, graduates of Claverack College, who 

have received the degree of A. B., to teach com- 

mon and higher English, higher Mathematics, 

Sciences, English Literature, Metaphysics, oe 

and Modern anguages. Salaries from 

and home. 
Also for two 


entlemen to teach Latin, Greek, 
Mathematics, hte her English, and Military Drill. 
Good diseiplinarians. Salaries from #80 to 
and home. Address Alan FLACK & BRO., 
Cl averack, Col. Co. Y. 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 


NORTON, MASS. 


The Fall Term will open on Thursday morning, 
Sept.7. For catalogue apply, in vacation, to H. A. 
COBB; in term time to 

Mrs. C. c. METCALF, Principal. 

IRT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI. 

TUTE FoR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. #194 

per year for board with common English. To pre-, 

pare for college. for business, or for life. Six 

courses of study. Fifteen teachers. 

but net, sectarian. Zid year begins Stu- 

dents admitted any time. JV NG. D. D. 
Fort Edward, N. Y. 


NEW ENG. NORMA I. MUSIC AL, INST. — 
A sea-side music schoo! for Teachers and —— 


commencing July B®, at E. Greenwich, 
for cireulars. E. URJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 


LIBERTY 
BELL. 


The best collection of over fifty 
NATIONAL and PATRIOTIC SONGS 
ot all Nations, 


arranged as S«olos, Duets, Glees, Choruses, ete.. ete. 
Compiled expressly for 


Centennial, Fourth of July, and all Patriotic occasions. 


THE LIBERTY BELL 


also contains the 
Declaration of Independence, 
Washington's Farewell Address, 
and a picture of the 
Liberty Bell at Philadelphia, 


Price, boards, 75 cts.; paper, D cts. 
“Columbia's Standard,” the be ‘st patriotic song 
published, Schoenbrun, 45 cts.; “ A Hundred Years 
Age.’ quartette and ‘chorus, Moetling, ets.; 
‘Blue and the Gray,” song and chorus, Braham. 
40 cts. Copies mailed. 


WM. A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N. Y. 


Branch Store, 30 Union Square. 


‘‘A DECIDED ADVANCE.”’ 
Judges’ Report, Amer. Ins. Fair. 


WILLCOX & CIBBS 


SILENT SEWINC MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand “Gold Medal of Progress,’ 
of the American Institute, Nov., 1875, and the 

“Scott Legacy Medal,” of the Franklin Institute. 
Oct., 1875. 

Neo other Sewing Machine in the world 
hasan “AUTOMATIC TENSION.” or any 
other of its characteristic features. 

Correspondence and investigation invited. 

WILLCOX & GIBBS &. M. CO., 
658 Broadway, New York. 


WEBER 


PIANO-FORTES. 


NILSSON. 


1 shall take every opportunity to 
recommend and praise your instru- 
ments. 

KELLOGG, For the last six years your Pianos 

ve been my choice tor the Con- 

— room and my own house. 


LUCCA, Your Uprights are extracrdinary 
instruments, and deserve their 
great success. 

PATTI, 1 have used the Pianos of every 


celebrated maker, but give youss 
the preference over au. 


STRAUSS, Yous Pianos astonish me. 7} ha 
ever yet seen any Pianos whieh 
yours. 


Madame Parepa called your rome 
the finest in the United States. 
fully indorse that opinion. They 
ave no Rival anyw 


Prices reasonable. Terms easy 
WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St., N.Y. 


CARPET S. 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE CITY, 
AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


WEHLI, 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS THIS WEEK 43 


Real French Mouquettes at $2.25, worth $8. 
Royal Wiltons at $2.50, worth $5.50. 

Body Brussels at $1.75, worth $2.25. 
Tapestry Brussels at $1.10, worth $1.2. 
Three-ply Carpets from $1.2. 

Ingrains, 50c., 75c., and $1. 


A MANUFACTURER'S ENTIRE STOCK OF 


OIL CLOTHS. 


varying from | to 8 yards wide, from Sc. per yard? 
upward (less than the cost of manufacture). 


Just received a cargo of 


WHITE, RED, CHECK AND FANCY, 
from We. per vard. 
Also, 1,000 ROLLS FANCY JAPANESE MAT- 
TING at %c., worth 


AN IMPORTER'’S STOCK OF 


LACE CURTAINS 


from auction, at half price. 
WINDOW SHADES, CORNICES, &c.. &c. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


183 and 185 Siath Avenue, 
(One door below 13th St.. New York). 
Buyers should not fail to examine our stock and 
prices. 
We have filled thousands of orders by mail, and 
have yet to hear the first complaint. Mention 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


|| 
‘ 
. 
- 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XIIL, No. 24. 


Momouth alulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON, 


How joyful are they, our Father, who have gone up from 
amidst our fears and our sorrows to inherit with thee eternal 
blessedness! There are no clouds in their sky; there is no 
fear in their future. Theystand knowing themselves at last, 
and beholding thee; and, having tasted the atmosphere 
round about thee, they are satisfied. While we toil between 
dark and licht, tempest-tossed, often, and not comforted, in 
awoons or in deceitful calms, still striving by faith, and by 
aope—not by that which we are, not by that which we have 
attained, not by that which we know, but by that which we 
nope for, we live. We thank thee that there 1s this rest that 
remaineth for the people of God. Wido open stand the gates 
thereunto; and none need have any other reason for availing 
themselves of it than that they need it and desire it. Whoso- 
ever will is called, and is welcome; and multitudes there 
are flocking thitherward; and every day, and every hour, 
souls released from thrall and bondage come forth; and we 
rejoice that now, at last, we look with unwet eyes upon their 
going; that we look now no longer as though the winter 
were coming. When the singing birds go, they go to summer; 
and we follow on, and rejoice with thanks that heaven itself 
becomes to us the inspiration, the hope, the victory of life, 
while yet we are herc below. 

We pray, O Lord Jesus, that thou wouldst stoop down with 
thine infinite influemce, with all the breath and inspiration 
of thine heart, to thy servants who are gathered together in 
this place; that they may not hide even from themselves, as 
they cannot from thee, any want, any sorrow, any sadness, 
any repentance or remorse. We pray that they may open 
their whole souls to the refreshment of thy presence and to 
thine indwelling: Be thou this day in every heart, to give 
light in the dark places thereof, and strength to its weakness. 
Give it right direction, where wanderings and errors have 
taken it amiss. 

We beseech thee that thou wilt be all in all: food or medi- 
cine; light or rest; joy or needed sorrow. Grant to each one, 
we pray thee, that which each one needs. As thou didst call 
thy disciples by name, and as thou didst make thyself known 
to Mary in the garden by calling her name, so call every one 
in this assembly by name, so that each shall recognize thy 
presence. In thyself all gifts, all influences, center; and 
what have we need to pray for, if thou art with us, but to 
beseech thee to abide, to dwell in us evermore, that thy will 
and ours may be one ? 

Be gracious to those that are too feeble to take in all the 
vision. Draw near to the sick of heart. Draw near to those 
that toil on the sea, in the night, and cannot come to the land 
—yet not to affright them. Draw near wo all who are sick, and 
eannot come to thee. Draw near to everyone according to 
thy great mercy. Not according to the feebleness of our 
understanding, nor according to our interpretation of human 
want: but according to the greatness of thy goodness, and of 
thy loving kindness, and of thy tender mercy, make thyself 
known unto this people to-day. Make those who are ad- 
vanced in life and whose shadows fall far behind them look 
evermore with brightening face to the life that is to come: 
and may they more and more rejoice that the days of. their 
pilgrimage are few and short. May those that stand in the 
midst of battle not cast vilely away their armor and their 
hope, but may they, in good report and in evil report, in 
darkness and in light, in weakness and in strength, be able to 
carry themselves as the sons of God; and so may the name of 
Christ be, not an ornament nora vanity, but an inspiration 
and a strength in every time of need. 

We pray that thou wilt bless the young, that they may grow 
up more and more rich of heart, more just and manly. and in 
all things better and nobler. We beseech thee that they may 
outrun those who have gone before them: and give to the 
world better patterns than we have given to it. 

We pray that thou wilt grant thy presence this day to all 
who teach and to all whoare taught. Remember the multi- 
tudes that throng our schoolsand missions. Wiil the Lord 
be gracious to them, and toall the households from which 
they come—to the parents of the children, to the children, 
and to all that befriend them? Fill those that teach with the 
sweetness and the purity and the enthusiasm of the gospel of 
love. And we pray that thou wilt grant thy blessing to the 
superintendents, and ali the officers of our schools, that thy 
work in their bands may not cease at any time; and out of 
that work may thy light dawn, day by day, an unsetting sun. 
And we pray that thou wilt bless all who go forth into the 
streeta and by-ways, and to our hospitals, poor-houses, and 
jails. May those who carry light and comfort to the prison- 
ers, and the sick, and the neglected, be themselves greatly 
filled with the power and the sweetness of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. We pray, O Lord, that we may overcome evil with 
good. May we not tarry among the thorns and briers that 
are scattered along our way here; may we lift up our heads 
even in the thicket and forest, and discern the sky above, 
where there are no storms, where there is no night, where 
there are no adversaries, where God is, and eternal peace, 
and the full fruition of noble friendship and divine associa- 
tion. And grant unto us everyone an ambition that over- 
tops earthly honor—that goes higher than any arrow from any 
bew can fly, sent by the strongest hand of ambition here 
below. Grant that we mag live in the hope of Christ, in the 
joy of his salvation, and in the certainty of living again above 
and beyond the infirmities of this mortal life. 

Grant thy blessing upon thy churches and upon thy minis- 
tering servants. May they be more and more possessed of 
the divine spirit,and more and more may their teaching be 
blessed to the upholding of thy people. and to the conversion 
of those that have wandered away from the right path. 

Bless the President of these United States, and all that are 
joined with him in authority. Bless the Congress assembled. 
Grant thy blessing to all governors and all judges and all 
magistrates. Bless all teachers, and all who are diffusing 
knowledge, that intelligence may carry no poison, that it may 
go forth with purification and light, and that this whole land 
may be built up in truth, in morality, and in godliness. 

May the nations of the earth learn war no more. May the 
time of peace at last come. May ignorance and superstition 
depart. May all things that do hate men and tread them un- 
der foot pass away. And may the race risé and be strong, 


that from them may drop all the heritage of weakness and all 
mischiefs that spring from ignorance, and that, from the ris- 
ing of the sun until the going down of the same, all men may 
know thy name and thy spirit. 

And to the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost be praises 
evermore. Amen. 


“AS TO THE LORD.” * 


‘Servants [slaves], be obedient to them that are your mas- 
ters according to the flesh, with fear and trembling, in single- 
ness of your heart, as unto Christ; not with eye-service, as 
men-pleasers; but as the servants of Christ. doing the will of 
God from the heart; with good will doing service, as to the 
Lord, and not to men; knowing that whatsoever good thing 
any man doeth, the same shall he receive of the Lord, 
whether he be bond or free.""—Eph. vi. 5-8. 


()** of the mischiefs of a controversial study 
of the Word of God is tbat it takes us out of 
sympathy with the Apostles, and wholly away from 
the standpoint at which all their letters were written. 
The questions that came up from the Greek schools, 
springing from their philosophy, were unknown to 
Paul; and yet, bis writings have been construed with 
reference to a solution of these questions; and it is al- 
most as ifoneshould apply the grammar of the English 
language to the construction of a Hebrew or a French 
sentence. Although there are some elements alike in 
all languages, yet confusion and perversion would re- 
sult from apy such measure as that. 

Consider how exceedingly wise all the writings of 
the New Testament are, inasmuch as all of them, gos- 
pel and epistle, converge toward one point—namely, 
practical ethics, right dispositions, and right conduct 
following after right dispositions. This was their aim. 

Now, consider the circumstances under which this 
instruction was given. Consider the relative condi- 
tion of men and women in Oriental eountries. Con- 
sider the bondage of woman; her degradation, even 
in the household. Consider how she was not known, 
but was merged or covered in her father, or in her 
guardian, or in her husband. She was not regarded 
as a unitin any sense; and the whole language of the 
epistles in regard to woman cannot be understood un- 
less we take into consideration the fact that she was, 
according to the laws of antiquity, substantially anni- 
hilated as a civil person, and that the habits and cus- 
toms of society, with the exception of Hebrew society, 
were such that all ministrations, and all manifesta- 
tions, on the part of woman, were regarded as inde- 
corum. 

Consider, also, what was the condition of the house- 
hold. Consider how utterly unlike our own was the 
patria potestas of Rome, which, with some modifica- 
tions and definitions, with more exact arrangement, as 
it existed under other pames in Rome, might be proper- 
ly defined the absolute ownership of wife and children 
and property, which the father could not dispossess 
himself of except by legal steps—legal fictions, for that 
matter; so that the whole family was represented by 
one man. The housebold was the unit in ancient civ- 
ilization—not the individual. The father, during his 
lifetime, had control of the son, and the son’s prop- 
erty, and his children, and his ohildren’s property—a 
state of thiggs which would be regarded by us as sim- 
ply intolerable, which became intolerable in antiquity, 
and from which the ancients escaped gradually by 
the force of legal fictions. And consider what were 
the governments of antiquity. Consider what were 
the “rings ’’ which existed at that time. Consider the 
military spirit which prevailed in the time of the 
Apostles. Consider how utterly averse both the gov- 
ernment and military spirit were to the maxims and 
the principles of Christianity. 

Then, it is a remarkable fact that the Gospel went 
forth into the world between Judaism and heathenism, 
and had,therefore, an opportunity ofinveighing against 
the one and against the other; and yet, the courtesy, 
the eminent expression of respect and kindneas, the 
sweet speaking in regard to the Jews and in regard to 
the heathen, the decorum shown for the feelings of 
men who believed in false gods, is remarkable 
throughout the whole New Testament. Every man 
who wrote was a gentleman, as every man is that is 
inspired by the true spirit of God. 

Slavery in its worst forms existed even in Judea; as 
Paul, being an apostle to the Gentiles, and traversing 
the whole civilized land, saw. Not only did this hate- 
fulsystem everywhere exist, but it was rotting away 
the very foundations of civilization, and destroying 
the government itself, as ultimately it did. 

Now, considering all these multiform evils in the 
family, in customs, iv civil government, and in relig- 
ion ; considering that here was the ideal manhood to be 
delivered and developed among the disciples of Jesus 
Christ in the face of all these drawbacks, apy one 
would have said that the symbol of the apostle would 
be a flailor a Hercules club. The special delight of 
men in our time, as the ideal of a Christian, seems to 
be a man who fights the devil; and the pattern of a 
man to have been held up in the apostolic simes—see- 
ing that he bad the liberty of striking forward and 
backward, sure to hit an evil, of striking right and 
left, sure to hit an evil, of striking all around, and 
never missing an evil—the pattern of a man under 
those circumstances should have been a flaming fire, 
carrying coals, and devouring wherever it went. But 
the spirit of the New Testament is as far from that as 
can be conceived; and we are astounded, not only to 


*SUNDAY MORNING, June 4, 1876. LESSON: Eph. vi. 1-3 
HY™wns (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 234, 725, 655. Reported ex- 
pressiy for the Christian Union by T. JSELLINWOOD. . 


meet no invective and no denunciation against that 
monster of monsters, Roman slavery, but to hear the 
slave himself invoked and commanded to accept it. 
Grim, hideous it was, hateful past all expression, 
wrong to the very root; and if anything in this world 
ever deserved the sword, that did. If revolution ever 
bad a right to break out under the feet of any institu- 
tions, it had a right to break out under this. And yet, 
when Paul spoke to the slaves, never once did he say, 
“You are held wrongly, and it is an outrage and an 
abomination.’’ 

The reason was this: not that Paul was thinking 
about the particular evil under consideration, and 
measuring it, but that there lay deep in his mind the 
thought: “Overcome evil with good.”” The power by 
which wropvg cat: best be put down, on the whole, and 
in a long course of time, is the holding up of that 
which is right over against it. Wrong cannot stand 
up in the approval of men a great while if you put 
over agaivst it that whichisright. If things are bate- 
ful, right over against them put the corresponding 
beauty, and the beautiful will outface the homely. 
Against every evil, then, let there spring out of the 
heart, and in the disposition and conduct, of every 
disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ, such a beauty of life 
as shall make it a shame in the judgment of men that 
such a one should be cramped, or harmed, or held 
under. 

In this way two things develop themselves historic- 
ally. First, Christianity was able to maintain itself 
in the world without taking upon itself the reputation 
of an enemy of mankind, of government, or of civil 
order. If it had assumed such a type as this, it would 
have been buried almost as soon as the Master bimself 
was; but Christianity set itself gracefully against the 
outward developments of evil. It took that which 
was a far more difficult path and task, and a much 
longer service—it set itself against the roots of evil in 
the bearts of the whole race of mankind; and by pu- 
rifying the fountains from which selfishness and pride 
and cruelty sprang, it proposed ultimately to banish 
from the human family all organized forms of these 
various evils. Forthe fleld was the world, and time 
was the opportunity, from the beginning of it te the 
very end, 

Individual excellence, then, in the long run, suffer- 
ing from evil laws and evil customs, is to change them 
without violence—is to change them by the indirect 
and moral power of right dispositions und good living. 

Now, it is indispensable that the staggering and 
ignorant race of men should have governments and 
laws and customs and various institutions; nor are we 
to judge them by the light which we bave derived 
from them, and which we have augmented. It is not 
right for us to judge the spirit of the patriarchal age 
by the light of the present generation. It is not right 
for us to judge of the mediwval period by the stand- 
ard of our knowledge and experience. Customs, laws 
and institutions represent the light and experience 
which had been gathered up tothe time when they 
were created. It is not within the power of the race, 
nor of the wisest in it, to excogitate righteousness in 
law, in customs, or in institutions. Men are obliged 
to live blunderingly, mistakenly, and wrongly, over 
and over again, in multitudes of different conditions, 
and by and by to sort out the average of what is wise 
and timely for the individual, the family, and the 
community, and to aseertain what is best for all, not 
speculatively considered, but in the actual events that 
take place in the rude exigencies, and under all cir- 
cumstances and conditions of the time in which they 
live. There had to be an infinite experience before 
there could be general customs, or general laws, or 
world-pervading institutions; and these represent not 
simply the will of the legislature that establishes them, 
and not simply the willof the ruler from whom they 
sprinpg; for the legislature and the crown are but the 
lenses through which the light derived from the mis- 
takes or achievements of the whole race, gathered 
through thousands and thousands of years, streams 
upon the statute-books. Therefore, laws and customs 
and institutions, if they stand with any degree of con- 
tinuity and firmness, represent the findings-out of the 
race of mankind. 

We are living in an age andin acountry where in- 
dividuality dominates in the young imagination; and 
the ultimate ideal of the race unquestionably is the 
perfection of the individual in society relations; but 
we live so far away from that, that while we hold the 
ideal we forget that the individual cannot have his 
full power nor the full swing of bis right and liberty 
except through obedience to the manners and cus- 
toms and laws and institutions that generally prevail 
in the age and in the nation in which he lives. Specu- 
latively they may be wrong; but they represent to 
the average man in society the best things that have 
been fourrd out as to bow the individual shal! hve in 
the best relations with the neighborhood and the State 
wherein be dwells. Laws and customs and institu- 
tions are not therefore barriers to a man’s growth and 
development: they represent the incarnation of what 
bas been found, by infinite trials, to be “about right.” 
They are always lower in their requisition than the 
ultimate manly demand; but they average about that 
to which men have come, or to which they may easily 
atiain. Wherefore, for the great mass of mankind 
who are undrilled in reflection, and who bave but little 
experience, the standard of right and wrong is the 
custom of.the day. 

A great many people despise customs; but they de- 
spise them much as the grape-vipne despises the pea- 
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brush as a support, saying, “I that stretch up forty 
feet will take nothing but an oak-tree.”” Let the vine 
rup as high as it wants to on the tree; but the pea-vine 
is glad to run up ona pea-brush; and it could not run 
on anything taller and larger. Howevermuch dignity 
there might be in so doing, that is not its nature. 

Now, institutions may be much lower than we see 
th: y ought to be; laws and customs may be inferior, 
partial, and even injurious; but, after all, they repre- 
sent about the best rule of right that the great un- 
thinking, undeveloped mass of the community can 
have: and to treat them with contempt or with vio- 
lence is to treat the moral sense of the individual, for 
the main part, with contempt and violence, Constant 
changes blunt the faith of men and blind their moral 
sense, and, instead of benefiting the community, leave 
them demoralized and uncivilized: so that we must 
maintain even crade things until they ripen; we must 
maintain imperfect things until they can, by gradual 
increase, grow more perfect. 

The question becomes a more important one, then, 
How is the law of right and duty to be observed? 
Here we are variously educated; we are refined in dif- 
ferent degrees: we are thrown into relative ranks and 
positions of service; and we find ourselves living under 
a variety of laws and institutions—for the present 
represents the fruit of the ages. Each preceding age 
is represented in the one succeeding, by some phi- 
losophy, or some fragmentary institution, or some 
custom. How shall men under sneh circumstances 
avoid maintaining the customs and laws and institu- 
tions of their times? But there are great Goliaths of 
men who think they cau drive away those little ob- 
structions, as a boy does the cobweb when he goes 
through the pasture in the morning, hardly knowing 
it. They look upon them and say, “They are all 
superstitious: I do not need them.” 

Others, seeing what is just on a vobler pattern than 
fhat which exists, are compelled to restrict their con- 
duct to the narrow forms which have come down to us 
from antiquity. Men who know that they have a 
right to stand at the top, find themselves at the very 
bottom. The man who is conscious that he is the 
legitimate controller of nen, the mau who looks upon 
a legislature and carries in bis head more than there is 
in all the heads there; a man whe looks upon courts, 
and churches, and benevolent societies, and institu- 
tions for amusement, in all the myriad forms in which 
versatile human vature incarnpates itself, regards these 
things as for the vulgar, or for the unknowing, rather 
than for himself. Generally speaking, it is considered 
one of the sigus of large emancipated manhood to say. 
“Tam not restrained by superstitions or by outworn 
institutions and customs. I believe in the sovereignty 
of the individual. I do about what J think is right.” 
Well, we have sixteen bundred men in Sing Sing who 
do about what they think is right; and 1 would that 
there were twice as many there—if I could have a 
judicious selection made. But this affectation of anu 
independent judgment of what is right is the very 
acine of conceit pot only, but of ignorance as well; for 
there is not a man, however reflective he may be, 
however wide may be his historical research and 
philosophical inquiry, there is not a man, no matter 
what his attainments, who is not, from boyhood to 
manhood, and from manhood to the grave, more or 
leas dependent for his judgment of right and wrong 
upon the usages of life, and the experience of the race 
that haye gone before him. It is not at all difficult for 
aman to avow that he believes in justice, and to say, 
* Let justice be done, though the heavens fall;’ but 
what is justice? That is the question which torments 
the ages. Judges find po difficulty in applying law or 
precedent to cases which come under law or precedent; 
but where the case is new, the difficulty is in knowing 
how to applxthe practical form of alawtoit. How 
to adapt established principles to new cases is the 
thing which makes the judge’s head ache, and the 
criminal’s too, sometimes, 

Take a question of every-day life. Take the matter 
of virtue or vice. What is virtuous? Where are the 
lines of self-indulgence and self-respect? Where do 
they run? They vary. They change. They are influ- 
enced by their surroundings, as are the barometer and 
the thermometer. There are different applications of 
the question of virtue to the human procedure. There 
is no man who has ever had the administration of gov- 
ernments, of schools, of colleges, of institutions of any 
kind; there is no man who has had to teach the young, 
bringing up three, or five, or ten ellildren in his 
household, and has bud to adapt his plans to ever- 
varying circumstances—there is no such man who does 
not know that the difficulty of the battle-ground of 
life lies in finding out, under given conditions, what is 
right, what is pure, what is just, what is beroic. 

So, then, we are bound to maintain usages and cus- 
toms until they gradually outgrow their time; and 
until the changes which are needed become so obvious 
and apparent that the average public wisdom and pub- 
lic sentiment can be brought to bear upon them. Any 
changes which are made before the community is 
ready for them, any customs which outrun the average 
growth of society, will be short-lived. You cannot 
help it. I kuow there is a great deal of ideal reforma- 
tion going on; I kuow that men attempt to carry 
public procedure upon a bigher plane; and my heart 
and sympathy go with them; but their true work is 
not for the immediate present: it consists in taking the 
thoughts and the wisdom of men, and preparing them 
grudually for a higher administration; but if on the 
eve of any great election, wise and far-thinking men 


come together in convention and undertake to adapt 
their advanced theories—ideals which belong to the 
future—to that particular movement, they will come 
to ignominious and sigual failure; and the papers will 
ery out, ‘* This is the way it has been with reformers of 
old: they are fools in practical reformation. They do 
not understand human pature. They cannot manage 
anything.’ So it has been in thousands and thousands 
of cases. Men who beat the drum in the march to- 
ward the future, being suddenly brought under cir- 
curmstancesof responsibility, have broken down because 
they did not know how to adapt theory to practice; 
because they undertook to lead the mass of men to 
things that they had not yet grown to. 

We are bound, therefore, to maintain laws and man- 
ners and customs, not because they are always the 
best, but because the work of removing them must be 
gradual; because sudden changes are often more mis- 
chievous than the things they supersede—especially in 
the age iu which they take place; and because there is 
a better method, expressed in that simple injunction, 
“Overcome evil with good,” 

Now, let us go back to analyze our text. You may 
think that I had forgotten it; but I bad not. 

Servants.”’ 

In the original, it is slaves. In slavery times, when 
the pro-slavéery faction undertook to show that the 
Bible justified slavery because it did not condemn it, 
but dealt with it as it did with any other matter, the 
attempt was made to show that doulos did not wean 
slave. It was like attempting to show that * Wine,” 
in the Bible, means, not wine, but sweetened water. 
In this way, rude reformers, not understanding the 
genius of the Bible, undertook to distort its language, 
and did it in such a way as, if it Were made universal, 
would take all autbority from the Bible, and make it 
the sport of the most frivolous. Now, doulos did mean 
slave; aud Paul was speaking to men who were abso- 
lutely slaves—and Roman slaves at that—when he 
said: 

‘Slaves, be obedient to them that are your masters accord- 
ing to the ftiesh.”’ 

And that was not all. Anybody who ever owned a 
slave, or ever had an underling, knows how grateful it 
Was to have that slave or underling show him defer- 
ence; or, as the common expression is, “‘know his 
place’; and so Paul says: 

* Be obedient to them that are your masters according to 
the tlesh, with fear and trembling.” 

That is what we mean by “deference.” It is as 
much as to say, “Let me know that you are willing 
and anxious to do it.” 

“ Be obedient to them that are your masters according to 
the flesh, with fear and trembling, in singleness of your 
heart.”’ 

That is, let it be genuine, let it be sincere; not crafty, 
not Jesuitical; let it not be a Machiavelian policy, 
smoothing everytbiug to your master’s face, that you 
inay bave your own way behind his back. 

“ Be obedient to them that arc your masters accordiag to 
the flesh, with fear and trembling, in singleness of wour 
heart, as unto Christ; not with eye-service as men pleasers: 
but as the servants of Christ, doing the will of God from the 
heart.” 

Heartily, conscientiously, enthusiastically, do your 
duty as a slave. 

“With good will doing service as te the Lord, and not to 
men.’ 

Now, in regard to this we note, in the first place, 
that be makes a discrimination between slavery and 
all the ordinary institutions of society, and against 
slavery. This is clear from the language employed. 
The chapter opens: 

“Children, obey your parents in the Lord; for this is 
right."’ 

Hle never says that to the slave—not at all. He 
says: 

* Slaves, be obedient to them that are your masters accord- 
ing to the flesh.”’ 

He did not command them to obey their masters ac- 
cording to the Spirit. It is as if he had said to them, 
“Obey them that are your masters in the lower rela- 
tions of life; that are to be called so, and that are to 
be treated as such; although in your higher relations 
they are not your masters.”” He accepted the outward 
bondage as an existing fact, and as at present a ne- 
cessity, and directed them to act accordingly. There 
were hundreds and thousands of slaves that were as 
white as their masters—fer servitude was among the 
whites mostly in Rome. Here and there were Ethi- 
opians, but the bulk of the slaves were white men. 

The Apostle preached, 

* There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond nor 
free, there is neither male nor female; for ye are all one in 
Christ Jesus ;"" 
and these men naturally feel the swelling inspiration 
of this teaching. and say, “I will not obey my Cwsar, 
my Pharaoh, my Monarch; I will not obey my mas- 
ter; I am set free in Christ Jesus;"’ but Paul says, 
“No, let every man abide in that relation in which 
religion bas found him; let every man remain in that 
rank in society in which religion bas found him; not 
that he may not have inspiration and aspiration to 
develop a higher manhood and a nobler schola ship; 
but do not think that because you have accepted Jesus 
Christ—you are not bond-slaves any longer—you are.” 

“Well, what shall I do?’ “Stay where you are.” 
“But shall I suffer wrong?’ “ Yes, suffer wrong.” 
“Shall I obey my master, who has no claims upon 


\me?” “Obey him.” “Shall I obey him according to 


strict desert and justice, and tell him that he does not 
own me, although he pretends to, and that he has no 
rightin me?’ ‘*No, serve him with benevolence; 
serve him with good-will.” “*‘ How can Ido this? It is 
not possible for me to look into the face of my drunken 
and licentious master, who whips me, and starves me, 
and makes me a miserable slave of his caprice and 
passions; and shall I, that am, according to the doc- 
trine of Jesus Christ, ransomed by the atonement, 
and thatam a king and priest before God, stand be- 
fore this craven scoundrel in this way?’ “ Yes, verily: 
you are not only to stand in that relation to that man, 
but you are to serve him with the same eagerness as 
though he were the most noble man onearth. You 
are to do it with good-will. You are to do it from 
your heart. You are todo it witha sense that God 
shall see to be absolute and real.” Well, is not this 
a perversion of manhood?’ “ No, it aims at the prin- 


ciple that is below tbe foundation of all reformatory 
schemes.”’ 


It is persistent right-doing that in the end is the 
great emancipator in this world. It takes time and 
patience; but it is effectual. It works changes in the 
opinions of men. It changes the whole genius of in- 
stitutions. And the change is one which, while it 
comes on slowly and gradually, comes surely. It is a 
change which does not emancipate the individual, 
and leave the masses bebind him, but which ultimate- 
ly lifts up the whole class to which he belongs. It is 
God’s method of overcoming barbarism and animal- 
ism. It takes place in circumstances where persons, 
kuowing they are wronged, are able to clothe them- 
selves with such honor, such truth, such fidelity, such 
general uprightness, that men looking upon them 
shall say at last, “It is a shame that such persons as 
these should be wronged ; they deserve a better fate.” 
And out of that first thought comes gradually a pur- 
pose, and a leavening of the mass with morality. Then, 
by and by will come some revolutionary sweep, some 
great physical cataclysm, and the frame-work of 
government will be destroyed, and there will be re- 
form on a higher level, and upon a nobler conception 
of what is right and just and true. 

So then, this principle which is so difficult is difficult 
because it is fundamental. The attempt of the indi- 
vidual to right himself by violent methods may be 
natural according to one use of the term nature; but 
where a man lives as though he belonged to the king- 
dom of the Lord Jesus Christ, and as though he were 
identified with its development for all time, there is a 
better way. We live here for an hour, and we live in 
the other sphere forever; and, on our way there, men 
are so to live as that they sball appear to their fellow 
men just and true, and commend themselves to them 
by obedience, by complacence, by doing good for evil, 
by returning kindness for cruelty, by being pure in 
the midst of temptations, and by clothing themselves 
in the garments of beauty, and standing as lightsina 
dark world. This is the genius of ‘Christianity, as 
applied to reformations. 

Now, I shall not undertake to show how far from 
any such way as this have been our reformations, or 
the reformations of the last three or four hundred 
years; they have, to a very small extent, been pat- 
terned upon the real teaching and the real genius of 
the New Testament; but this thought it is important 
to bear in mind—namely, that we are to be strength- 
ened to give up every right in the darkest and most 
adverse circumstances, and to be patterns of goodness; 
and we are to do it with this consideration: God 
takes cognizance of the condition of every one of his 
children, and gives to every one of them the liberty 
of saying, ** This thing represents God to me.” Are 
you called to beaslave? It is yours to say, * Behind 
my slavery is the Lord Jesns Christ, the Emancipator. 
It has pleased God to whisper to my soul, and say, If 
when you labor you are robbed, accept the event for 
my sake.”’ 

A high-spirited and strong-willed young man by the 
death of his father is thrown under the care of a hard 
and parsimonious uncle; and very early in life bis 
spirit is aroused and made resentful by the ten thou- 
sand little pinches and snaps and wrongs which be has 
to endure. But, as he comes to manhood, he perceives 
that not only his name, but an estate which has fallen 
to bim, and of which he has known nothing, is under 
the control of this avaricious and wrong-acting rela- 
tive—a fatber’s brother without a throb of the father’s 
noble nature in bim; and his feeling is that of instant 
resistance. But the uncle's daughter, who was born 
with all the genius of her mother’s disposition, and 
with nothing of the ugliness of the father, has looked 
upon him with eyes of encouragement, and his heart 
is bound up in her. When he comes back to her at 
evening, having found out some new treachery against 
bim, be is about to declare open war; but she says to 
him, ** No, be patient.”’ “I will not,” he says. “It is 
not in flesh and blood to be patient underfsuch circum- 
stances.”” She reasons with him, but no reasoning 
touches the case. “* For my sake, be patient,’ then 
she says. She puts herself right before him, and says, 
**Sacrifice me, or be patient” and that which he would 
not do for justice's sake, that which he would not do 
for the community's sake, and that which he would 
not do for his own sake he will do for love. At 
every step she governs him with the unerring good 
judgment of a superior affection. She watches, she 
waits, she tides over the difficulties, until at last death 
or disclosure brings to light all the iniquity and rec- 
tifies the mistakes; and the young man stands, having 
done no wrong, having committed no violence, vindi- 
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cated by the simple power of the love which be bore 
to that woman. 

Now, our Lord Jesus Christ is our great Lover; and 
he says to men who are placed in difficult situations 
in this life, ** Do not justify in yourselves violence of 
temper; do not justify in yourselves the doing of 
wrong: do not justify in yourselves the development 
of malign passions and revengeful forces: stand 
clothed with the whole panoply of Christ; and if you 
need further encouragement, remember that every 
right thing which a man does under difficult circum- 
stanees he does to me. Lam watching; I notice every 
man.” Whenever a person, for the sake of Christ, re- 
strains himself where he is tempted to avenge some 
great wroug; every time a man says to wrath, “Get 
thee behind me,” and to meeknvess, “ Be thou my 
genius,’ Christ says to him, * You did that to me; and 
I note it down.”’ . 

Now, there is a wide application in this. There are 
a great many servants in the kitchen who are accus- 
tomed to feel that they are wrouged—and oftentimes 
tbey are. It is a double-acting relation—thbat of the 
mistress and the servants. There is an antagonism 
between the parlor aud the kitchen; and it works 
both ways nimbly. There is great wrong from up 
down, and from down up; and it is harder for those 
that are inferior than for those that are superior; aud 
the Lord says to every person that is called to the re- 
latien of servitude, ** In that relation develop the full 
measure not only of Christian fidelity, but of Christian 
fidelity in good-will, in essential sympathy and kind- 
ness, and iv sincere respect and love, no matter how 
you are treated, or where you are.’ Christ is your 
master, and not the person wi is next above you; 
and if you behave toward him who wrongs you sel- 
fishly and vindictively, you serve the devil; but if 
you behave meekly, sweetly and beautifully toward 
him, Jesus Christ says, ** That was to me.” 

Many persons without a name and without a record 
on earth have had an abundant entrance into the 
«kingdom of God, because, under great trials, under 
great discouragements, under great provocations, un- 
der things that pierce the flesh to the very quick, they 
have still said, **It is the will of the Lord; and that 
which I could not do for man’s sake or for my own 
sake I cap do for Christ’s sake’; and Christ has made 
a minute of it which never shall be rubbed out. There 
is recorded of?thousands and thousands of persons in 
humble circumstances of life a heroism, an endurance 
and a patience that could mot be worn out, and a ser- 
vice that was sweet and beautiful, and thal was ren- 
dered without earthly motive, without reward and 
without recognition. 

Oh! there has been many a mother whose children, 
as they came to be beautiful, were sold on the auction- 
block for infernal purposes; there has been many a 
mother who again and again and again, returning 
home, found that the loved one was not there, ana 
would never be seen there again; and under cruelties 
that were not outward, but that lacerated the very 
innermost soul in its deepest sensibilities, she has 
prayed for those that have so despitefully used ber, 
plead for them, sought their good, and served them; 
and do you suppose that such lives as that are not 
marked in heaven? Do vot you know from whence 
God is going to call that great multitude when he shall 
say, ** Now, let the last be first’? Out from haunts of 
poverty; out from the places ofshateful oppression; 
out from prisons; out friwm jails; out from a thousand 
under-passages of painful industry in society, where 
men and women are ground as it were to powder—out 
from these places, bow many will come that lived lives 
of self-denial, and of patience, and of cheerfulness, 
and of whole-hearted service, incorrupt, virtuous, al- 
most without any record or recognition or inspiration 
on earth except that they bad faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and that they did it as unto him! and how 
ought they to goup! 

On the other hand, bow many, standing in the roy- 
alty of prosperity, and having everything that heart 
can wish; bow many who have enlarged the bounda- 
ries of their power, and gathered the elements of 
pleasure, and said, *‘Is not this great Babylon that | 
bave built ?”’—how mauy men standing high. and bhav- 
ing power of ome kind and another which belongs to 
the world—how mauy such meno, when the last shall 
be first, will find that the first shall be last, also! 

To all those that hear my voice who are in circum- 
stances of trial, let me say, This which I propose is the 
glorious remedy for your trouble. Ye are the disciples 
of the Lord Christ—the Name which is above every 
name in heaven and on earth; and the Lord Christ has 
seut me to say, iv the language of his word, that what- 
soever ye do faithfully under circumstances of trial, 
ve do as unto bim. 

Have you almost given up any longer trying to re- 
claim the outcast? Pluck up your courage again, and 
goon. Youare doing it unto Christ. Have you suf- 
fered provocation untjl, as it is customary to say, 
“patienve ceases to be a virtue’? Patience vever 
ceases to bea virtue, when it is patience for Christ's 
sake. Have you thought that the bondage in the 
household is too intolerable to be borne any longer? 
Think again. Itis crucifixion to you; but is it not 
glorifying the name of the Lord Jesus Christ ? 

How often Goes it happen that a woman inp a veigh- 
borhood has stood with such serene patience under the 
dominion of a drunken and abusive brute, that ber 
example was more powerful in that neighborhood 


than all the preaching in all its churches! for they’ 


preached, but she practiced; and the living beauty of 


her heroic piety was inspiring to God, and angels, and | 


men. 

And if there be those that are not present to whom 
my words shall go in print—wanderers, exiles from 
home, striving to enlighten the dark-minded in distant 
places, frowned out of society, and made to feel their 
exclusion and their inferiority; if there are humble 
pastors, pot greatly gifted in speech, who walk with 
the continual pity of their fellow-men, and are tempt- 
ed every day from the divine art of doing good to seek 
their own ends:—O my brothers, O my sisters, afar 
off! ye that the blood of Christ makes my own! be 
not weary in well-doing. Is the servant greater than 
his master? and shall the crowned One wear thorns, 
and you, nothing but gold and precious stones? Have 
patience. Fill up the measure of your hours with the 
noblest fruits of the best well-doing. Lift up your 
heads, ye that are prisoners of hope, ye that are weary 
pilgrims by the way, ye that are strangers amoung 
strangers, ve that serve the Lord Jesus Christ pot in 
the cathedral, not in the church, not in the sanctuary, 
but where your tears are ooziug forth, where sorrow 
smites you, where ye are put almost to crucifixion, 
Hold yourselves steadfast for Christs sake; for he 
says to you, if you could hear with your obtuse ears 
what comes down by faith from above: * Ye serve the 
Lord Christ. Yedoit not as unto men, but as unto 
me, your God.”” And wherever you are, bear about 
with you that sacred thought, which sanctifies all ex- 
perience, ** Whatsoever good thing any man doeth, the 
same shall he receive from the Lord.”” We have not a 
negligent task-master, but a forgiving father: we have 
a God that never forgets, so that if we give but a cup 
of cold water to a child in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
that gift, so valueless in the market, shall not be unre- 
warded. Whatsoever good you do God will remember 
when you have forgotten it, though men have vever 
noticed it. 

So, ** be ye steadfast, unmovable, always abounding 
in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know thut 
your labor is not in vain in the Lord.” 


A SONG OF CHARITY. 
By Heven B. PHILLIPS. 


SING the love of Youth and Strength 
For Beauty, brave and true: 
The kindling purpose, fond and high— 
O story ever new! 
With tender sympathy we trace 
The loitering step, the love-lit face— 
* What sweeter kind of love,”’ we say, 
* Than worthy love of young and gay?" 


sing the love ef Friendship tried 
Through stormy days and fair: 
That steadfastly through ill-report 
Adversity will share. 
That gladdens all youth's sunny days, 
And cheers the shady downward ways. 
* No truer earthly love,””’ we say, 
* Than tested love of old and gray.” 


I sing the Philanthropic love 
That stoops to raise its kind: 
That under coarse, repellent forms 
Discerns a kindred mind! 
Aloot and secorning will not stand, 
But takes the wretched by the hand. 
* The noblest kind of love.”’ we say, 
That belps the hopeless on bis way,” 


I sing the love of Charity 

That thrilled the Master's breast: 
Ah, when our daily thought and deed 

Obey its high behest, 

We then shall stimulate in each 
The bighest good we all would reach, 
Love's cloak will cover all the rest. 
Thou, heaven-born Charity, art best! 


I sing a high, a sacred theme: 
The love that downward flows, 

That on a weary, restiess world 

. A Saviour’s grace bestows. 
To Him the sin-sick soul, opprest, 
May trusting come and find its rest. 
This love brings with it all that’s best, 
W bo bath itis supremely blest! 


Mamelon. 
By HENRY CHURTON, 
Author.of Toinette, John Ear, ete. 


CHAPTER XIX, 
THE PLACE OF SAPPHIRES, 


| cares recovered slowly. The Doctor gave his 

illness a learned name, which he explained 
to mean a nervous prostration resulting from care 
or overwork and culminating in congestion. Ah 
me! I well knew that both care and overwork had 
tended to bring my Cesar so low. He lay in a 
strange torpor for many days. He was not 
delirious, but just oblivious to all that was about 
him. This gradually wore off and he came, little 
by little, to notice things again. The Doctor said 
it was important that he should be kept from any 
excitement or anxiety as long as possible. So I 
just hovered about his bed all the time when he 
was awake, making myself as bright and cheery 


as possible so that he could not have gloomy 
thoughts. What with the knowledge of our mar- 
velous deliverance and of my husband's silent 
devotion and hope for his future, this was no hard 
task for me to perform. For a few days I was 
successful. He would follow my every motion, 
obey.each word and look, and seemed to think it 
quite sufficient for him to see me happy. Then 
he began to grow restless and ask questions as to 
what had occurred and 1 could see he was dwelling 
upon our old trouble again. So I told him as 
‘arefully as I could that the mortgage was all paid 
off and the future bright to us once more. Then 
I would let him ask no more questions that day 
but kept on telling him how happy IL was and 
how I loved him better than ever before, until he 
went off to sleep from very weariness at my sense- 
less chatter, | think, though there was a happy 
light on his slumbering face which | had not seen 
there ina long time before. Thus, day by day, 
we told him a little, until he knew all that had 
happened during his illness. 

Then he told us how he had come in on that 
terrible night, found the notice, and in his despair 
had been tempted to do what he had very often 
thought of doing for my sake. He said he could 
think of no other way to relieve me from the 
pinchings of poverty which he could not bearthat 
I should endure. He did not desire to do it to 
escape the pains, privations, or burdens of life 
himself: he had no fear of them, he said; but 
simply to endow me with comfort once more. He 
had long meditated this course and had deter- 
mined to adopt it whenever it became necessary 
to prevent the sacrifice of the dear old plantation, 
the Grove. He had taken the pistol from the 
drawer and was standing at the desk when, he 
said, he seemed to hear my voice, and looking over 
his shoulder towards the door of my room he 
thought he saw me coming in my night dress to 
prevent his carrying out his intention. He 
thought he must act quickly or I would interrupt 
him. Then came the explosion and unconscious- 
ness. When he partially recovered the power of 
thought it was only in a dreamy, half conscious 
way. He thought he was dead—that he had died 
from the wound he had given himself—that the 
pain he felt in his head was caused by that, and 
his only anxiety was about the insurance money. 
He had been fearful all the time while he was con- 
templating the act that the company might refuse 
to pay it on account of his having died by his own 
hand. Then he seemed to hear me say | had got 
the money, and from that instant his mind was at 
rest. He slept undisturbed after that, with only 
a dim idea that he was dead, and that what he 
heard and sometimes saw about hii was only a 
dream of a past life. 

(of course, he ratified the sale of the cabinet and 
was wheeled into the room every day, as soon as 
he became strong enough, to watch the Professor 
as he packed it for transportation. We were 
afraid he would regret its removal; but he declared 
he had never enjoyed its collection as he did the 
removal of it. He was anxious that others should 
see and enjoy its advantages as well as him 
self. 

When the packing was almost completed and 
the old shelves nearly bare or removed, and the 
room filled with crowded cases instead, we were 
all in the room—the Professor, Paul and l. The 
Professor was picking over a heap of unassorted 
specimens in the farther corner from where the 
desk had stood. All at once he uttered an ex- 
clamation of surprise and took something to the 
window for closer examination. 

After a moment he gave along low whistle, as 
he often did when he found something unusually 
fine or unexpected. Paul smiled. He was very 
much pleased and fluttered to have so learned a 
man as the Professor find so many and fine speci- 
mens in his collection. 

* What have you found 7” he asked. 

“What have | found: echoed the Professor, 
half laughing. ‘* The queerest thing in the whole 
collection. What do you think I have found ” 

“Tl am sure | could not guess,” said my hus- 
band. 

‘**] should think not !” said the Professor. 
is a specimen you did not dream I would find. 
fact you did not know it was here.” 

“Oh! that cannot be. Paul knows everything 
there is here,” I said eagerly. 

‘**Come and see if you think he knew this,” he 
replied. 

l ran over to the window where he stood with 
my work in my hand. He held out towards mea 
dull rough stone covered with dust and having a 
queer metallic looking excrescence toward one 
end. 
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** Well, what is it?” | exclaimed impatiently. 

‘What is it’ Why it is that ball which your 
precious husband yonder tried to put through his 
head !” 

** Let me see it,” said Paul in a low tremulous 
tone. 

We went across the room and stood silent and 
solemn about Paul's chair while he examined it. 
He looked atit a long time and then handed it 
back to the Professor, while he took my hand and 
pressed itto his lips. I think there were tears in 
all our eyes, but | was afraid the excitement would 
be too much for Paul, so I said quickly, 

“That is mine, Professor. You did not buy 
that.” 

He caught my motive at once and said with a 
queer grimace : 

* Sold and delivered, madame.” 

Paul laughed; and I, determined to divert his 
thoughts still more, sprang forward to where the 
Professor sat and said, ** But I will have it,” and 
tried to take it fromhim. He held it off with one 
andand laughed as he caught me by the arm with 
she other andheld me ata distanee, [remembered 
how roughly he had seized my arm once before 
and could notresist the temptation for a joke. 

“Let go, sir!’ I eried angrily. “ You hurt my 
arm !” 

He released me in amazement and I went and 
stood beside Paul in pretended anger. 

**T am sure, Mrs. Dewar,” said the Professor in 
the most utter confusion—— 

Pshaw, Sue,” said Paul, must be mis- 
taken.” 

“It cannot be—I cannot—” stammered the Pro- 
fessor. 

‘Look there, sir!’ 1 said, throwing back my 
open sleeve and showing him the finger-marks he 
had left there days before. You should have seen 
his incredulous surprise. 

* You do not mean to say, Mrs. Dewar,—— 

‘* Indeed I do mean to say, Professor Ware, that 
you and no one else, left those marks apon my 
arm,” | interrupted. 

Then I went and stood beside Paul again. He 
looked at me in surprise and took my hand in his, 
and said: 

* Why, Cousin Sue 

“| beg your pardon, I am sure, a thousand 
times,” said the Professor earnestly. 

“And I,” said | going over to him, “have 
thanked you a thousand times for doing it, and 
now thank you again,” and as I speke I reached 
up and kissed him while the tears ran down my 
face and the laughter bubbled hysterically from 
my lips. I had neverthanked the Professor before 
and eould do it in noother waythen. You should 
have seen how surprised those two men were. 
Then I told them how and when it was done and 
the scene closed with a good deal of laughter and 
some erving. They held each other’s handsa long 
time trying every little subterfuge they could in- 
vent to choke back the tears or hide them, while 
their lips quivered and their tones were tremulous 
and tender. I stood by them, hardly knowing 
how many arms were around ime, laughing amid 
my tears, glad that Paul was alive, grateful to the 
friend who had saved him, and thankful to the 
Power which had sent that bullet off to waste its 
baleful force upon that stone instead of shattering 
the life in which my own was bound up. I was 
proud too of those great tender-hearted boys by 
whom I stood, and glad indeed to be the wife of 
one and friend of another so true and pure as 
they were—two kindred souls with the likeness of 
brothers and the unlikeness of genius stamped 
upon them. 

* Well,” said the Professor at length, ** I think 
I must let you have this specimen for letting me 
out of that difficulty so pleasantly.” 

He had held the stone in his hand all the time 
and now the scientist overcame the man and he 
said meditatively : 

‘| wonder what it is. Have you any objection 
to my breaking it ’° to me. 

* Oh none at all, only let me have the bullet to 
keep Paul in subjection with hereafter,” I said 
laughing. 

He took a hammer and tried to break it. but it 
was very stubborn. He began to peer at it with 
unusual interest. At length he laid it on a large 
block of wood and struck it a heavy blow near 
where the ball was sticking to it. The lead fell 
off with a scale of the stone attached. It had 
broken where there was a flaw, but of the whole 
stone, which was as large as my hand, a piece not 
larger than a pea had been separated by all his 
efforts. 

It was of peculiar ruddy hue, as if the flame 
which ages ago had liquefied its particles were yet 


imprisoned in its crystal depths; a deep, soft 
mysterious glow as if some sad, dark secret of its 
fervid prison-house, some tale of leve and blood 
which happened in the duys of chaos, were pent 
up in its glowing heart. 

“What!” said the Professor in surprise, when 
he saw it. He went to the window and examined 
it more thoroughly. Then he came back to Paul 
and asked very seriously, 

‘** Do you know where this came from 7 

** Let me see,” said Paul, taking it in his hand. 

No sooner did he feel its weight and look at its 
general outline than his face brightened and he 
said, 

‘Oh yes. I remember it well. There was a 
piece of land belonging to my father’s estate up in 
the mountains, which had to be sold after his 
death. So | had it run out and advertised ; but as 
no one wanted it, thinking it only good to hold 
the world together and money being scarce at 
that time, | had a friend bid it in for Sue at ten 
dollars for the whole lot. 1 found this when we 
were surveying the land. I remember noticing its 
peculiar shape and extraordinary weight and 
thinking I would study it up when I got home. 
What do you take it to be ?” 

“It is a very fine specimen of corundum,” 
answered the Professor. 

*Corundum !” said Paul with curious interest. 
Do you think so 

‘| have no doubt of it, and remarkably perfect 
and fine, too. I think it would polish diamonds,” 
said the Professor. 

‘** But I did not know that any of it was to be 
found in this country,” said Paul. 

* There have been some isolated specimens,” said 
the Professor,” and now I think of it, allor nearly 
all of them have been found in this State. There 
may be more where you found this; if so, it is 
valuabie. You know, of course, to what it is akin. 
Itis but astep from corundum to sapphire and 
the ruby. If there are large deposits of it one 
mmay look almost to a certainty to find more or 
less of these crystals. I should not be surprised, if 
this very specimen were properly cut and worked, 
to find a perfect crystal ruby, without a flaw in its 
heart.” 

[| could go to the very spot where I found it, 
said Paul meditatively. 

** Now let me tell you what to do,” said the Pro- 
fessor. ** You know, you must get away from here 
as soon as you can. Suppose you go up and see if 
you can find any more of these pebbles. If you 
do, send for me and we will see what we can make 
out of it. There may be a good thing in it, who 
knows 

The Professor went home with the eabinet the 
next day. The factory was sold for the debts of 
the basiness soon afterwards, but the dear old 
Grove was safe, saved by the old Mound Builders, 
who had slept for so many ages in Mamelon! 
Paul said that the gaateful ante-diluvians, having 
become aware of his loving labors in their behalf, 
had rewarded him a thousand-fold more richly 
than he deserved. 

He would have gone to work again at once, but 
the old Doctor was imperative in his requirements 
which I seconded effectually ; so that a decree of 
exile and idleness was promulgated against him 
fora full year. Our boy, now a great lad, was at 
school and has remained there while Il have led 
Paul a constant chase after health and idleness 
ever since. We went to the mountains first, and 
Paul soon found such specimens of corundum and 
sent such accounts to Professor Ware that he 
came down post haste from New York, and almost 
before 1 knew it a company was organized, and 
Captain Dickson with his engines and machinery 
was on the ground, grinding the faulty erystals to 
powder to be used in polishing other jewels and 
hard substances—glass and the like. Every day the 
hopes of the *‘Great New York Corundum Com- 
pany” have been growing brighter. Paul declares 
he would not be surprised to learn any day that 
they were taking out rubies, sapphires and | know 
not what other jewels there. 

I found he was getting too much interested, 
however, and hurried him away and have given 
him little leisure for thought or occupation since. 
He has taken to hunting and fishing instead. He 
has gone with a party to the Everglades now ; 
but lam expecting his return every day, for he 
declares that his year of idleness began and shall 
end upon St. Valentine's day. 

The door upon the verandah opened at this 
point. The bright-eyed lady sprang up and with 
a low ery of delight bounded into a pairof brawny 
arms aud buried her face in a brown forest which 
half hid a sun-burnt visage, while a pair of love- 
lighted blue eyes glanced laughingly towards us | 


over her ringleted head and a well-worn sombrero 
was courteously lifted in our direction. We were 
rising to steal away from the happy meeting, when 
she loosened her embrace and taking his arm came 
forward and while the crimson love light flashed 
and shone upon her face, introduced him to the 
knot of charmed girls as, 

Paul!” 

They went away in a day or two, he longing for 
his unfinished book, which had lain for a year 
untouched, and she yearning for her country home 
and absent boy, now that time and idleness had 
restored her lord. But 1 venture there is not one 
who heard the tale who does not count ** Cousin 
Sue and her Paul,” the happiest pair whom St. 
Valentine bas ever joined and who does not hope 
to meet them again at Hickory Grove, now grate- 
fully rechristened Mamelon. 


THE END. 


FREE CHURCH OF ITALY. 
Br E. W. 


i ROM private letters and other sources we are 

able to present a very encouraging spring 
account of the success and prospects of this truly 
Italian church in the City of Flowers. The old 
ehurebh of SAN JACOPO TRA Fosst and its adjoining 
convent have been recently purchased and pre- 
sented to this church by Christian friends at an 
expense of $1,500. At the entrance is the depot 
from which Christian literature is disseminated, 
and besides being the entrepot of the various 
Bible and tract societies, it is also the office of the 
Piccolo Messaggiere, the monthly organ of the 
ehurch. 

The day-schools occupy the whole of the first 
floor. The five teachers, with the evangelist 
and depot keeper, reside on the second and 
third floors. An undenominational school board 
meets in the handsome committee room on the 
ground floor. Statistics show that 73 per cent. 
of the twenty-six millions of Italians are still 
unable to read and write, and the question is 
under discussion as to whether it is best to ex- 
tend these distinctively Christian schools which 
require so much foreign help, or rather to look 
after the Seriptural instruction of the children 
while they attend the communal schools. Mueh 
is to be said on both sides of the question. In 
this school the Bible is the text-book, and the 
most lively hymns, including those of Mr. Sankey, 
are sung. Of this school, as well as of the gen- 
eral state of the church in Florence at the close 
of March this year, we have received the follow- 
ing report which has not heretofore been trans- 
lated, written by Coechi, whom Mr. MeDougall, 
Treasurer and Foreign Secretary, calls ** our most 
eloquent preacher ; the Savonarola of our move- 
ment.” He has since gone to Naples, and has 
‘begun gloriously” along with Lagomarsino. 

“Of all the Christian work in Italy which de- 
serves to be praised I believe I should number that 
of the Free Church in Florence among the first. 
It has a double aspect : the literary and religious 
instruction of youth and public evangeliza- 
tion. 

“Our school is attended by 180 scholars, about 
an equal number of both sexes. We have three 
feynale teachers for the girls and two masters for 
the boys. The instruction is according to the 
regulations of the minister of public education, 
to which we add the French language necessary 
for the conducting of commerce. The muni- 
cipality having seen the benefit to be derived by 
the community from such an institution has de- 
liberated about aiding it with 1,000 franes a year. 
And last year, at the termination of the scholastic 
year, it pleased the Sindace to preside at the dis- 
tribution of prizes, and to deliver an apposite 
discourse of encomium and encouragement. 

**But not only is the work valuable as it concerns 
literary instruction; better still is that which 
concerns the Gospel, because immediately after 
the lessons a short religious service is held by one 
of the masters, or sometimes by the minister, 
Jahier, the director of the school. 

‘*On Sunday we have the Sunday-school, when 
every one is obliged to be present. 

* This religious instruction cannot fail some day 
to be beneficial, because the children who attend 
our school will eventually cast away the supersti- 
tions of Rome and its dying errors and become 
members of the evangelical religion where God is 
worshiped in spirit and intruth. I may now be per- 
mitted to say something concerning the evangel- 
ization. To our great pleasure we have numerous 
and select audiences. In this field I have divided 
the work for fifteenth months with the minister 
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Jahier, who, to a very great love for the Church 
of Christ, unites the power of preaching. Already 
it has proved to be wise: I’ owe it to a love of 
the truth to say, that his sermons, whether for 
edification or Christian argument, are much com- 
mended for right sense and philosophical reason. 

* To speak briefly, we may expect good success 
for our work from the sympathy we have with 
the citizens who now hold usin esteem and re- 
spect; from our perfect harmony with other 
denominations, and from seeing that two individ- 
uals, already in the decline of life, have embraced 
the Gospel, which is **the power of God to every 
one that believeth.” 

* And I would not omit some facts which show 
our sympathy with the public, and also the power 
of the Divine Spirit in the hearts of the well in- 
tentioned citizens of Florence: that is, that when 
I preached my farewell sermon many individuals 
in the crowded audience sobbed, and nearly all 
had their eyes full of tears. Oh that God would 
bestow his blessing upon this chureh, that it may 
grow as the mustard tree and diffuse from every 
pore the odor of its virtue in peace and charity.” 

Mr. MeDougall writes, under date of May 9th, 
that the Sunday-school is crowded at all its ses- 
sions with an attentive middle class auditory and 
that many of the children have been brought to 
Christ, while through them many of the parents 
have joined the church. 

The question of a Protestant cemetery, which, 
since the days of Francesco Madara, prisoner of 
the Lord in 1862, has agitated the Italian Evan- 
gelicals, has after a hard struggle and repeated dis- 
appointments at length been settled, and ** Hence- 
forward our noble and long-suffering Italian 
Christians will rest in peace alongside of their 
more favored Protestant brethren of all branches 
of the Church of Christ in other lands.” 

The controversy has been one of special im- 
portance, because the Evangelists find that * of 
all the means of grace which God has hitherto 
blessed, the preaching of the Gospel in the Church 
Yard takes the first rank.” 

The central point of the Free Church, as of 
everything else in Italy, is of course Rome, where 
Gavazzi, its chief director, lives and works. But 
it has only quite recently gained a foothold in the 
Eternal City, and it was not till Mareh of this 
year that the building for which Gavazzi solicited 
the means during his last visit to this country 
was fairly put into the possession of the College 
and Theological Seminary, the great hope for the 
success and perpetuity of the young church. It is 
now undergoing extensive repairs, and by autumn 
will furnish accommodations for evangelists, teach- 
ers and Bible women, of whom there are several. 
besides the seminary with its class rooms, and a 
large hall for worship capable of seating several 
hundreds. The seminary contains just now twelve 
students, drawn from every grade of society, who 
are in process of preparation for the ministry. 
Conti and Gavazzi are its chief professors. 

Besides Rome and Florence, there are free Ital- 
ian churches in many of the towns and cities of 
Italy. San Giovanni Pellice, in the northwest : 
Turin, where within a few years 130 persons have 
become Christians; Milan, which was the cradle 
of the Free Church; Udine, whose evangelist 
preaches to the whole Friulian valleys, and where 
a priest of the ** Old Catholies” is in full sympa- 
thy: Bologna, Leghorn, and at least 35 other 
towns send reports of success and renewed cour- 
age. 


A CHURCH DEDICATION IN GER- 
MANY, 
By JAMES LEONARD CORNING. 


qyROM my study window I have watched, 

' month by month during the past year, the 
completion of the Johannes-Kirche, one of the 
most beautiful Gothie structures in Germany, 
ranking with a little group of similar gems of art 
which the nineteenth century has produced. A 
masterpiece of medi#val comeliness might have 
been anticipated from the fertile brain and ecun- 
ning hand of the architect, Professor Christian 
Friedrich von Leius, who is one of the representa- 
tive men in the art of our time. 

Last Sunday, this beautiful piece of ‘‘ frozen 
poetry ” was dedicated, and, at the risk of being 
erushed or smothered by the thronging miul- 
titudes, | was there to witness the ceremonies. 
Very likely you would like to hear my little story, 
especially those of you who have been brought 
up in New England and have often seen the sim- 
ple setting apart of its commonplace conventicles 


to their proper uses. I pray you to imagine none 
of the rude simplicity of Puritanism, and none of 
the unassorted comminglings of republican civil- 
ization, in our Gothic dedication. People in these 
parts do not forget the dogmas of social classifica- 
tion even in their religion, and the dividing walls 
which separate prince from plebeian are built 
of consecrated stone and mortar and sprinkled 
with holy water. 

A pedestrian on the streets in the vicinity of 
the Johannes-Kirche would have been struck on 
the Saturday preceding the great festal day with 
the number of flags and garlands -with which 
every residence was decorated. Until | heard of 
the contemplated feast of Zion I wondered what 
great political sensation was coming. Was it the 
birthday of the King? or was the German Kaiser 
coming on a visit? Pretty soon the nystery was 
explained, and we were informed that the King 
was coming, not King Charles or King William, 
but another greater than they. For His expected 
advent on the morrow the banners were hung out, 
and the flowery garlands made of every stone 
front a piece of tapestry. I ought to say now 
that this splendid piece of mediwvalism in stone 
is a Protestant and nota Catholic church. Luther 
and not Pius is the presiding spirit here. In the 
early morning of the festal Sunday all the church 
bells of the city chimed a joyful peal. It was a 
pleasant sound to hear, and it suggested a broth- 
erhood of saints which made one expect the mil- 
lenium one of these days. I have known churches 
who would ring nothing but funeral bells when a 
neighboring church was extraordinarily prosper- 
ous and happy. But these bells meant congratu- 
lation and not envy, and I wished that the sound 
of them might echo all over the earth. 

There were three services in the new ehurch 
that day, a sort of protracted meeting to which 
the Germans are not accustomed, and which, 
especially in the afternoon and evening, seriously 
interfered with the business of bier saloons in the 
neighborhood. But the great service was in the 
forenoon, when, for the first time, the voice of 
prayer and praise was heard in the vaulted aisles 
of the new temple. At an early hour every street 
immediately approaching the church was choked 
with curious multitudes. But they could only 
stand and gaze up at the spire and towers and con- 
jecture what was going on inside of the guarded 
enclosure. Admission to the grand ceremony was 
necessarily restricted to ticket-holders, the greater 
part of whom belonged to the wealthier class. 
First of all, there was an imposing service outside 
of the building, under the open heaven. Through 
the kindness of my landlord, who was one of the 
chief builders, I got a place on the crowded plat- 
form in front, and had a good view of the whole 
of this open-air service. The retinue of liveried 
equipages usual on great court occasions drove 
up and delivered a bountiful supply of princes, 
counts and barons, With ladies of like rank, all 
epauletted and be-jewel@d as for a great royal 
festivity. All the civilians who took part in the 
ceremony wore swallow-tailed coats and white 
gloves, which accessories are considered more or 
less necessary everywhere outside of heathendom, 
but in these parts have nearly the importance of 
the wedding garment in the parable concerning 
the kingdom of heaven. Besides the princes and 
titled civilians there was, of course, within this 
select court circle a goodly representation of the 
army, and all the generals carried swords and had 
their breasts covered with medals and orders 
which they had won at Gravelotte and Sedan. 

More than a thousand invited guests were gath- 
ered in the provisional chapel hard by, a simple 
wood and brick basilica which has given good 
hospitality to the parish while the new sanctuary 

ya8 in process of erection. Punctually as the 
clock struck ten this great congregation filed out 
of the adjacent chapel and marched in solemn 
procession to the open court in front of the new 
edifice. I cannot tell you all the celebrities, ec- 
clesiastical and civil, who made up this proces- 
sion. It was a picked company, however, and 
probably nearly every man of them all had in one 
way or another contributed to the building of 
the temple which was awaiting its consecration. 
Seventeen separate departinents of ecclesiastical 
and civil function were represented in that pro- 
cession, which was entirely composed of men, 
four little girls only excepted, and these pretty 
creatures, clad in spotless white, bore an em- 
broidered pillow with the key of the church lying 
upon it. The sacred utensils of worship to which 
Lutheranism still clings were brought along to be 
deposited in the new sanctuary, and among them 
was a comnmunion service of gold; and I saw after- 


ward upon the altar a silver crucifix, which one | 


sees in almost every Protestant as well as Catholic 
church of Germany. 

Promptly on the arrival of the procession in the 
courtyard, before the central tower, where a 
princely audience awaited their advent, a multi- 
tude of singers, accompanied by a brass band, 
chanted the time-honored German hymn— 

* Nun danket Alle Gott.” 

Who could doubt that evervbody was thankful, 
though for reasons diverse ? A multitude of saint- 
ly ones there were, chiefly women of course, who 
rejoiced with streaming tears that so beauteous a 
tribute to the praise of God had been completed 
and was standing in its virgin comeliness ready 
for baptism. Lovers of art were happy, and just- 
ly, because a thing of beauty was added to the 
architectural wealth of a city which boasts of its 
palaces. And then there were representations of 
a lower grade—real-estate owners, to wit, who 
saw on that day fifty per cent. added to the value 
of their houses and land. On the whole, so far as 
I could see, everybody was happy. 

While the last verse of the hymn was being 
sung, the royal carriage with its outriders was 
seen rolling across the square; and while it Was 
coming and the king and queen were alighting, 
the congregation were obliged to sing the stanza 
over again to fill up the time. I was wondering 
all the time if the queen would be there, for it 
thust be remembered that, being a sister of the 
Russian Czar, she is of course a member of the 
Greek Church. But Queen Olga is too great and 
too good a woman to be imprisoned and frozen in 
sectarianism, and she, I doubt not, was as cordial 
a giverof thanks for the completion of this temple 
for the worship of our common Father as any one 
among all those gathered thousands. 

After the song came the delivery of the key of 
the edifice by the architect to the director of the 
ehureh building society, and by the latter again 
to the chief pastor of the parish, who formally 
opened the door and headed the procession as it 
filed into the building. After him came, of course, 
the king and queen with a long retinue of princes: 
and in a few moments the church was filled with 
two thousand or more persons, while ten times 
that number choked up the adjacent streets, un- 
able even to approach the pertal. 

Besides the customary services of dedication 
there were through the day collateral services of 
peculiar interest. For example, there was the 
christening of the infant child of the chief builder 
of the temple together with perhaps a dozen other 
babies who perhaps had some kindred claim to 
receive baptism on this festal day. The Germans, 
Protestants not excepted, are somewhat supersti- 
tious in the matter of having their offspring 
christened on some great church festival. They 
seem to think that the stars‘will conspire kindly 
for their babies’ weal if they thus narrowly ob- 
serve the almanac. And I have no doubt that 
every one of those dozen babies whom I saw car- 
ried out of the Johannes-Kirche on dedication- 
day will, in after years, if life is spared, make 
thankful mention of the fact that he or she re- 
ceived baptismal sprinkling in one of the most 
beautiful churches of the fatherland on the day 
when it was set apart to holy uses. 

In the afternoon service I sat beside an aged 
couple who had come to celebrate their golden 
wedding, and they were in this, which was the 
plebeian privilege, the celebrities of the hour. 
And so passed my first dedication-day in Germa- 
ny ; and now a closing word about the church ed- 
ifice. It has cost about two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, which might be reckoned at 
half a million in Ameriea, allowing for the differ- 
ence in the cost of labor and material. The ex- 
pense of erection and furnishing has been covered 
by contribution within about fifteen or twenty 
thousand dollars, which is a good showing when 
we think of the splendid metropolitan temples in 
America which are now and then sold under fore- 
closure of mortgage. 

As to its adaptedness to the purposes of the 
Gospel, dare I tell the honest truth’? Well, the 
truth is, that, for preaching and hearing, if these 
be considered important factors in the power of 
religion and churches, it is not a suecess. I will 
say to you what I said to my landlord, the chief 
builder, as he the otherday conducted me through 
the building. Suppose it had been in contempla- 
tion to erect a building with an audience-chamber 
for the instruction of the people in literature and 
science, or for political assemblage, where oratory 
was to guide public passions and mold public 
opinions, would any architect who wanted to 
make a name and business erect a pile of stone 
and mortar which, however pleasing to the eye, 
would, with its columns and angles, prevent at 
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least a third part of the audience from seeing the 
speaker?’ And supposing that for any of the 
above-named purposes it was desired to build a 
stand or desk or elevated platform for the speaker, 
would any builder dare to infliet on the public 
what practically amounts toa flour-barrel screwed 
to a lateral column, as Catholie churches often 
build their pulpits’ I will not answer these 
questions; but, looking upon this or any other 
gem of architectural medi#valism, however come- 
ly be its.proportions, and however precious it is 
from an aiubethe point of view, it will not be 
claimed that it primarily contemplates the prima- 
ry intents of religion, which are to teach and per- 
suade men. Therefore it would be a wise polieyv 
for the. parish of St. John to retain their provis- 
ional basilica, which admirably fulfills all the 
requisites of an audience-room, and reserve their 
beautiful sanctuary for festive oceasions and to 
please the public eye as an architeetural orna- 
ment, 
STOTTGART, Wiirtemberg, May, 1876. 


SUMMER TOURISTS, 
By Mrs. AMELIA BARR. 


ede people like to project themselves into 
4¥i the future, and planning for the summer 
trip is one of the best of our augmented amuse- 
ments ; for it is enjoyed by many together, and all 
families are put into good spirits for weeks by the 
discussion of plans for those bappy holidays, 


**Remembered half the year, and hoped the rest."’ 


It is a poor head and a bare experience which 
cannot contribute some valuable hints, and ‘‘ my 
venture’ on the retentive wisdom of the readers 
of the Christian Union may therefore prove ac- 
ceptable. 

The first wisdom of a traveler is to know his 
own tastes, and to decide beforehand whether he 
is going to see churches, landscapes, or picture- 
galleries. Of course this rule cannot be pedanti- 
eally carried out, yet it is generally wise not to 
aim attoo many effects. A traveler, too, in this 
respect should be quite honest with himself... If 
his sole purpose is to give his faculties rest and 
relief by an entire change, he ought to bravely 
adimit the fact. | 

A taste for fine scenery and fine art is as special 
as the appreciation of Beethoven or Turner : and 
where it is affectation and pretense, it must be 
very exhausting to iterate landscape and art tall- 
talk, and flog the spirits into raptures that will 
not come. All men are not poets and artists: 
their occupations are monotonous and unpictur- 
esque, they have worked too much, and nature's 
sweet restorer, balmy idleness, whispers, ‘* Do 
nothing that fatigues you.” 

Such men want no “ effects” of shadow or color, 
nothing in the “*searped and jagged and rifted” 
line, nothing historic or legendary, no ruins, or 
churches, or pictures. They simply want rest 
alternated with such change as drifting with their 
current brings them. They find all they want in 
the pleasure of breathing fresh air, in rapid mo- 
tion, in a good appetite well satisfied, in good 
music and a happy crowd. Let them not spoil 
these excellent things by any uneasy conscious- 
ness that they ought to blend with them some 
kind of higher pleasure. If they have earned 
their holiday let them take it in the way their na- 
ture and tastes ask for it. 

For the traveler who simply wants to get out of 
the hurry and bustle of modern life, and lie fal- 
low, Norway isa haven of rest. Sinee its heroic 
age, eight hundred years ago, it has lain idly 
looking on the rest of the world, as if it had no 
particular interest in ‘‘all that’s done beneath the 
sun.” The best views in the country can be seen 
without climbing ; the most desirable traveling is 
done at one’s own pace, either on horseback’or in 
a kind of low chair upon two wheels; one need 
never be in any kind of hurry about catching 
trains ; indeed there is no special need to hurry 
about anything ; the daylight lasts half the night, 
mists are unknown, clean streets are the rule, and 
a fifty dollar bill is a small fortune in the interior. 

To those who are wearied of ceiled houses and 
tailors, riches and great men, Bulgariaand Servia 
offer special ind®ements. There, civilization is 
as yet in swaddling clothes; there, titles—except 
official ones—are unknown. There is not a family 
who were rich and educated sixty years ago. The 
cottages have no glass windows, and no beds, 
chairs or carpets. They have wood fires in rooms 
without chimneys, plenty of romantie looking 
brigands around them, and a vast track of coun- 


try in that picturesque state which necessitates 
everybody going armed. 

France and Italy are the seeond fatherland of 
all civilized men and women. Unseen, they are 
the lands of hope and promise ; once seen, ever 
after the center of pleasant memories. But many 
lose the full flavor of both countries because they 
are not posted in their recent history and litera- 
ture. Before visiting France, for instance, the 
traveler who desires to make himself “‘a part of 
all he meets” will become familiar with Louis 
Philippe’s life, the Revolution and the Republic, 
with the principal events of the Empire, and the 
incidents connected with certain localities, as the 
spot in Paris where the Archbishop was killed, 
where Lamartine harangued the mob, where the 
artillery was used that won Louis Napoleon his 
crown, ete., ete. 

If the object is not simply to get over so many 
miles, and see so many cities, a very interesting 
plan of travel is to take some favorite author or 
story and work it out. Thus, for elassie scholars 
all the Sabine and Roman districts light up with 
memories of Horace. Northern and Central Italy 
throng with associations of the Dirina Commedia, 
Shakespeare and Byron. On the Rialto, Shylock 
is still visible; and Verona is consecrated by a 
garden and tomb whose legend it would be a kind 
of impiety to doubt. 

Some of the European chapters of Gibbon form 
an excellent basis for this plan ; and so does such 
a story as that of Joan of Are; for it refers to a 
country rich in everything dear to a cultivated 
mind. Thus, beginning at the village and envi- 
rons of Domremy, the home and birthplace of the 
heroic Maid, she could be followed to the Castle 
of Chinon, where she first saw the Dauphin ; 
thence to Poitiers, Blois, Orleans and Rheims, 
where her true mission ended; thence to St. 
Denis, where she first failed; to Compi¢gne, 
where she was taken prisoner, and to Rouen, 
where she was burnt. 

All these are places interesting in themselves, 
doubly so when connected with a noble life. 
Blois is, indeed, richer than Paris in history ; and 
Caen, though not the capital of Normandy, is a 
town without a rival—a perfect compendium of 
stirring events. But the traveler in Normandy 
must let neither Caen nor Rouen divert his at- 
tention from the typical city of Northern France 
—Bayeux. Bayeux is many years older than 
Rouen, and there the old Norse tongue and the 
old Norse religion stubbornly lingered. William 
Longsword—Rollo’s son—was sent to Bayeux to 
study Danish when Rouen was a French city; 
and they prayed to Thor and Odin at Bayeux 
when all Rouen bowed at the shrine of Notre 
Dame. 

Giermany has some fine typical old cities, such 
as Cologne, Ratisbon, Augsburg, Dantzie and 
Frankfort. Prague is the meeting-point of the 
two great races, Sclavonie and Germanic, and it 
reflects their different civilizations. Few cities 
are better worth a visit. It has yet its Jews’ 
quarter, more than one thousand years old, and 
a university in which Englishmen kindled the 
flame that burnt John Huss at Constance and the 
Pope's bulls at Wittenberg. 

Russia is unique in many respects, but chiefly 
in this: that there may be seen a Christian and 
Indo-Germanic race who have developed them 
selves without any aid from Roman law, from 
feudalism or from chivalry. 

During the last few years mountain climbing 
has become a very fashionable form of summer 
recreation. It has led to the formation of the 
Alpine and other climbing elubs, and to a very 
generalenthusiasm among young men and women 
regarding glaciers and high peaks. No one can 
oppose such a recreation ; they must simply be 
clods of earth who can pass day after day amid 
such scenes of stupendous and exquisite beauty 
as high mountains afford without learning some- 
thing more than the arts of walking and climbing. 
This, too, is an athletic sport which cannot be 
easily degraded by low associations. There is 
small fear of betting rings and sporting men on 
Monte Rosa or the Jungfrau. 

But. whoever visits Switzerland must make up 
his mind to sacrifice freely either his money or 
his comfort. If he has money and does not mind 
spending it, he will do well; if he is sufficiently 
hardy not to care for discomforts in the presence 
of higher pleasures, he will do still better; but 
whoever goes to Switzerland merely to say he has 
been there, if he have limited means and is ad- 
dicted to comfortable habits, will be bitterly dis- 
appointed ; he will enjoy a trip up the Hudson 
and a stay at a good Highland hotel very much 
better. 


It would take a long article to specify some of 
the best English trips; but most of the scenery of 
Scott's novels can be seen comfortably for £20; 
and a very delightful week’s ramble to all the 
points of interest in the Lake District may be 
generously accomplished upon £12, or even £10. 
This I have repeatedly tested. 

When the route has been determined upon, and 
all the information as to recent history, literature, 
manners and customs of the locality acquired, 
and actual travel is to begin, start with as little 
luggage as possible. Travelers can get washing 
done at any good botel in Europe, and if haste is 
necessary it will be readily performed during 
night. As things become shabby it is best to buy 
new ones, for in European railways baggage is 
charged almost by the ounce, and a new dress 
will probably cost less than earrying an old one 
about for a week. In some countries—I think 
Prussia, Belgium and others—small carpet-bags 
may be sent through the mail both much cheaper 
and safer than by diligence or rail. 

For ladies’ dress, shades of dark blues and greys 
are the best traveling colors. The dress should 
be easy but snug-fitting ; no flounces, large sleeves, 
or fringes; and parasols and umbrellas should 
have a joint in the stick, so that they will fold up. 
Every lady should have a morocco leather com- 
panion full of pockets, that can be rolled and tied 
up; these pockets will hold a change of gloves, 
handkerchiefs, surplus veil, pins, needles and 
thread, and a flat bottle of cologne. The latter is 
very necessary, not only for its refreshing quali- 
ties, but because the water given for ablutionary 
purposes in old European towns too often re- 
quires a very frank dash of cologne to make it at 
all pleasant. 

It is a snobbish thing to carry provisions if any- 
thing clean and wholesome is to be found on the 
road; but if it is really necessary, then biscuits 
and fruit are best and cleanest. For drink, espe- 
cially on a long ride, nothing is so refreshing as 
cold, strong tea, made without sugar or milk. 

If it is desirable to hire a servant, never hire an 
English one: they are the greatest grumblers in 
the world. The Maltese have the best reputation 
for efficiency, if they are well kept in check, and 
never allowed to take theirown way. It is always 
prudent, however, to keep a servant’s passport 
and his certificates of good character in your own 
possession, and not to let him know where you 
keep them: he will be much more likely to fulfill 
his engagements, both as to his duties and his 
time. 

It is generally bad policy, especially in England, 
to make a bargain with your landlord on the night 
you arrive at any place. You will be sure to get 
the worst room in the inn for your pains. In or- 
der to check extortions order up your bill every 
night, and if any item is wrong, never negotiate 
with servants, or get into a passion with them 
about it; you will only make yourself food for 
their mirth. It is best casually, in a quiet, polite 
way, toname the mistake to the landlord; it will 
not, probably, oecur again. When going away, 
always order up your bill a few hours before your 
denarture, otherwise you may have an exorbitant 
one sent up at the last moment, and mine host 
being absent desigmedly nothing will remain for 
the traveler but protesting and paying. 

(iolden rules in traveling are: to make ourselves 
as little remarkable, in any way, as it is possible, 
not to brag too much of our own country, and 
not to grumble. I have met men traveling who 
were apparently resolved not to be pleased, come 
what might. One might have thought that, in 
stead of coming to see the world, they had come 
out on an expedition to discover their own par- 
ticular State, and were angry and discontented at 
not finding it at every turn of their road. The 
wonder is, why such people ever leave home; or 
that, baving left it, they do not hasten back 
again without delay; for, however far they go, 
they go no further than their own country ; “they 
run the great circle and are still at home.” 

But if men will be wise, then traveling is one of 
the grandest personal lessons. Nothing so effect- 
ually annihilates little staid pomposities, all pride 
and class instinets, and all petty local importance. 
Our fine houses, and lawns, and liveries, and po- 
litical influence are nothing at the other side of 
the world. We cannot take these things in our 
hands; we have to depend simply upon ourselves 
for what respect and attention we get. This isa 
very healthy moral ordeal for self-admirers ; they 
will learn more of themselves and their real worth 
in a three months’ sojourn among strangers than 
they would do in twenty years’ investigation 
through the pleasant mirage atmosphere of home 
and local estimation. 
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THE SIGNAL SERVICE, 

ADMIRABLE as the services of the Weather Bu- 
reau have been, it has long been felt that at the 
great centers of population special local reports 
would greatly increase their value. This is espe- 
cially true of New York, which is situated as it is 
ata “bight” of the coast, and separated from the 
interior by ranges of mountains which cannot but 
interrupt the atrnospheric conditions to a greater 
The Signal Service was, we be- 


or less degree. 
lieve, willing to undertake the publication of such 
areport provided the expenses could be assumed 


by the inhabitants of the benefited region. lor 
some reason this has never been done: and al- 


though the public contidenee in ** Probabilities” 
is reasonably firm, there has now and then been a 
conspicuous failure on his part which has led toa 
deal of good-natured chaff in the papers. The 
Tribune has within a week undertaken to supply 
this want by the daily publication of a barometric 
chart showing the hourly changes of atmospheric 
pressure, and accompanied by deductions pre- 
pared by a meteorologist. The chart Is simply a 
parallelogram divided into squares representing 
the twenty-four hours of the day, and the degrees 
of the barometric scale. A line showing the vari- 
ations from one midnight to the next crosses this 
parallelogram, and the prognostications are based 
upon its relations to a straight line crossing the 
parallelogram from right to left, and representing 
30° of atmospheric pressure. Beneath this chart 
is the following paragraph, which may be of use 
beyond the radius of one hundred miles from the 
Tribune office, for which the report is specially 
intended : 

The diagram shows the barometrical variations in thiscity. 

The horizontal line in the middie of the diagram represents 
the line of SD inches hight for the barometer. Above and be- 
low thisline, the diagram space represents one inch of rise or 
fall of the mercury from the mean of 50 inches. Each of these 
two inches is divided by horizontal linesintotemths. The per- 
pendicular lines are divisions of time for the 244 hours pre- 
ceeding midnight, last night. The irremuler curved line. ina 
more or less borizontal direction, represents the actual hight 
of the mereury during those bours. When the curved line 
is entirely above the line of mean pressure ¢® inches) and 
little variable, fair weather may be relied upon, but if there 
are sudden and excessive fluctuations, a north-easterly storm 
is likely to follow. The time of ita approach is indicated by 
the frequency of the fluctuations; its violence by the excess 
of the movement. Whenthe curve is below the line of mean 
pressure, uncertain weather, mainly from the southward, 
with increased tempecrature, will follow. A descent of the 
eurved line from abore to below the line G0) evinces a tendency 
from good to bad weather, while an asecnt low to 
it, points as unmistakably to pleasant weather, which may. 
however, not be of long continuance. The diagram is the 
measure for all storms iikely to occur. The proportional dis- 
tance above and below the central line marks the excess of 
changes. 
Then follow the predictions for the day: and as 
the prophet has begun his work in June, perhaps 
the most equable of the months, he has thus far 
been absolutely correct. Probably he will make 
mistakes sooner or later, and he will be very sure 
to hear of it from his contemporaries of the daily 
press. The 77/biune is entitled to credit for hav- 
ing been the first to attempt a report of this kind, 
and we trust that perfect success will attend the 
effort. 


COLLIERY WARNINGS.—M. Leverrier proposes 
to the French government to establish a svstem 
of warnings to colliery managers of probable falls 
of the barometer, the fact being now we!l estab- 
lished that the chance of explosions of fire-damp 
is seriously increased when the atmospheric press- 
ure is lessened. 

TOVGHENED GLAss.—This manufacture is at 
present being carried on on a small scale in Penn- 
sylvania. By this process. lamps and tumblers can 
be toughened so as not to break. The glass, after 
having been run from the furnace and molded, in- 
stead of being put into the annealing pots, is im- 
mersed in a hot bath, consisting of linseed-oil and 
tallow. The bath is kept up to about 320%. The 
ware after dipping is removed to a second bath 
with a temperature of 200%. Lastly the glass goes 
into a water bath. In England a very extensive 
factory is now under way, where the Bastie process 
will be carried on with all its newest improve- 
ments, 


— 


LEVEL OF THE SEA.—That there are certain 
irregularities in the level of the sea or local devia- 
tions from a true spheroid, such authorities as 
Stokes, Airy. Sabine, Fisher, and Lesting have 
long believed. Dr. Hahn, of Vienna, draws atten- 
tion to these irregularities, which, he thinks, are 
very considerable, exceeding, perhaps, 3,000 feet. 


Dr. Hahn proposes, by means of the pendulum, to | 


thoroughly study this interesting problem, this 
being the best instrument for measuring altitudes, 
if by altitudes we understand the elevation above 
the regular spheroid, and not merely above the 
level of the sea. These deviations of the sea level 
are caused by the attraction of land masses as well 
as by the varving depths of the ocean. 


Che Household. 


MILK AND 
By Mrs. I. W. Beecuer. 


N° one should attempt the care of milk and 
A butter who does not distinctly understand that 
the most scrupulous Cleanliness Is an absolute neces- 
sitv, and any deviation from it unpardonable. This is 
one of many household duties that cannot be left to 
the entire care of our servants. The mistress should 
know herself just how all the work belouging to but- 
ter-aking must be done, from the time the milk is 
brought in, till the butter, made from it, is nicely 
packed for use, 

Of course, we do not mean that the labor may not 
be performed by the servants; but in no one denart- 
mentis the daily oversight of the mistress so indispen- 
sably necessary. This unfailing oversight is necessary 
in all the combinations that belong to domestic econo- 
mv. Butsimply giving directions, without seeing that 
they are promply and exactly followed, may possibly 
pass for good housekeeping, but it will not enable one 
to keep milk properly or make good butter. 

Pails, pans, skimmers, butter-prints and churns 
must be thoroughly scrubbed in clean, hot suds imme- 
diately after using, soe that the milk may not dry on. 
Keep a small, white scrub brush with which to scrub 
the seams, corners, handles, etce., of all utensils that 
are used about milk, particularly the strainers of the 
milk pails. 

As fust as each article is washed in this way, begin- 
ning with the pans, dip them into cold water to rinse 
off the suds, and then set them into a tub, or large, 
deep pan Kept exclusively for that purpose, putting 
in skimmers, ladles, and prints last. Then pour 
over all a large kettle of boiling water, and let them 
remain in this while the milk pails and churn are 
being Washed. Rinse these last. also, in cold water, 
and pour over them another kettle of boiling water: 
then, while they are being scalded, wipe the pans, ete., 
with clean, dry towels, and turn down on a shelf or 
bench out of doors where the sun can sweeten them 
perfectly. Then proceed in the same way with pails 
and churn. 

A tub or large pan for washing, and another for 
rinsing and sealding should be kept expressly for 
these things, and brush, washcloth, and drying towels 
should be marked, and never, under any circum- 
stances, be used for anything else. Here, also, must 
the mistress’s watchfulness be constant. If the watch 
is relaxed there is not one girl in athousand but will 
use them “just this once” for other purposes totally 
inconsistent with that perfect cleanliness so very im- 
portant in this department. 

* Too much trouble to be particular.” say vou? It 
is not half the trouble, nor does it take so much time 
as it seems when reading. But even if it does con- 
sume time, and is a little troublesome, bear in mind 
that nothing is ever well done without time and trou- 
ble. The satisfaction of enjoying the result ought to 
be ample compensation, 

In very bot weather, if one has not a good cool 
eellar, it may be necessary to scald the milk when first 
brought in. Have a kettle of boiling water over the 
fire; strain the milk into atin pail kept for that pur- 
pose, and set it into the boiling water till scalding hot; 
but be very careful that it does not “crinkle’’ or 
“scum” over the top, else the butter will be full of 
“mealy” grains and have an unpleasant taste. We 
do not think the butter is as good when the milk is 
scalded; but the cream rises more rapidly and the 
milk does not sour so soon, An important considera- 
tion, When without a cool cellar or “spriug house.”’ 

In cool weather milk should never be over thirty-six 
hours old. It is possible that more butter may be ob- 
tained if kept forty-eight, though we do not think so; 
but what may be gained in quantity will be lost m 
quality if keptso long. In hot weather, unless blessed 
with a large, cool cellar or “ spring-house,”’ milk can 
seldom stand over twenty-four hours, Every minute 
the cream remains on after tbe milk changes injures 
the butter. 

The cream is not “ripe enough” is a common re- 
mark among dairywomen. We think they misjudge 
often. In cool weather we churn while the cream is 
quite sweet, but thick, and the flavor of the butter 
justifies the method. In very warm weather the 
cream will sour, although we churn every day, and 
the effect of this change in the cream on the flavor of 
the butter is the chief difference we find between June 
butter and that made in the hot and sultry months of 
July and August; but a little extra care makes the 
difference scarcely noticeable. 

The “ Blanchard churn” is one of the best we have 
tried, and most convenient, as the washing, salting 
and working over can be almost entirely done in the 
churn, with the *“ wings”’ or ** dasher,” pressing out 
the butter-milk and salting more evenly, thoroughly 


and with far less fatigue. We saw last fall, at the 
New Hampshire State Fair, the * Bullard’s Oscillating 
Churn,” which we think will, when well known, be- 
come a general favorite. It is simply a plain long 
box, without “paddle” or wings” inside, titted to 
an oscillating table. The box can be taken off easily, 
to air the box and keep the table clean. By taking 
hold of a “rung,” or handle, at one end this box is 
pushed backward and forward. The tly-wheel on the 
table regulates and coutinues the movement. One of 
the excellences Claimed for it is, that the continual 
“swashing’ of the whole body of cream rinses down 
the sides at every stroke, so that there can be no ac- 
cumulation of “dead” or half churned cream on the 
sides of the churn, which, in otber Churns, mixes with 
the butter, and doubtless is the cause of the mottled 
appearance of a great deal of the butter found in 
market. This *“*dead” cream contains caseine or the 
cheesey part of the milk, and injures the flavor, and 
prevents the butter from keeping in a good condition. 

Wedo not see how this churn can fail to be one of 
the best. It is a great saving of cream, because that 
amount which, in other churns, becomes “dead” 
cream never gathers in this, and is saved, there- 
fore giving more butter. It works just as easily when 
the cream becomes thick and heavy as at the first. 
This makes ordinary churning very labopious. If 
very warm it is well to put a piece of ice into the 
churn after the butter has come, and let it stand ten 
or fifteen minutes before taking the butter out. The 
butter bowl should soak in cold water all night. 

After drawing off the butter-milk we throw ina 
handful of salt, as we fanuey it causes the butter-milk 
to run off more freely and with less working, which, if 
too long continued or done rougbly, injures the grain 
of the butter. Mix this salt gently through the but- 
ter, and pour over it some ice water; work the butter 
through it, drain off the water and add moreice water; 
work over gently till the water runs almost free of 
butter-milk. Then add what salt is needed; press it 
till no more water will run; bring into a compact ball, 
cover with a clean cloth and set ina very cool place, 

The next morning break up the butter and work it 
over tillall buttermilk is removed. Then stamp what 
will be needed for the table till the next churning, 
place in a jar and cover with cold, cleau brine, strong 


enough to bear up an egg, and cover closely. Pack 
the remainder into the butter-jar, pound it down 


closely, fillup with brine and cover closely. 

We have found this method. carefully followed, will 
secure the best of butter the vear round. Most of the 
butter sold is ruined by the amount of buttermilk left 
in, making it full of streaks and of a poor flavor. No 
brine or care can keep such butter a week even 
tolerably good. 


s 
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TWO BRAVE WOMEN. 


By Mary P. THACHER. 


The Little 


— 


TOU know there is a building on the Centen- 
nial grounds designed expressly for the exbibi- 
tion of women’s work, to show what women have 
done and can do. Now lam going to tell you what 
two young women @Cid for their country one bundred 
years ago—a true story which deserves to be better 
known than it is, and which will have po record in the 
Woman’s Department of the Centennial. 

But first let us get out the mapand find the old town 
of Machias—Mejcis the French called it—in the east- 
ern part of Maine. More than two centuries ago this 
place was well known to English and French adven- 
turers, and was the scene of many bitter quarrels 
between them. It was first settled bv the French, 
who gave all that part of Maine the beautiful name of 
Acadia. 

Soon after the battle of Lexington, which you re- 
member was fought on the loth of April. 1775, a certain 
Captain Jones, of Boston, arrived at Machias with his 
two sloops. He was in the habit of “trading” with 
the Machias people; that is, exchanging the goods and 
provisions he carried there for lumber. This time he 
did not come alone, but was accompanied by an armed 
schooner, and he wes careful not to land bis goods till 
the people agreed to trade with him as usual. Prob- 
ably this very caution made them suspicious; and then 
it was not pleasant to see a British cutter anchored in 
their river. They knew that lumber was just what 
the Royal troops needed for their barracks; the affair’ 
at Lexington had aroused all their patriotic ardor; 
and they determined that Captain Jones should never 
return to Boston with bis vessels. To understand 
what this decision cost them, we must remember that 
the settlers were wholly Gependent on “lumbering” 
for support. 

To be sure, the men did not have to make long jour- 
neys ou their sleds into the forests and there camp out 
for the winter, as the lumbern@n of Maine do now. 
Every year these logging parties go merrily off to their 
rough life in the woods, at night sleeping on spruce 
boughs laid upon the floor of the camp, their feet 
turned to a roaring tire, with sometimes wolves to 
serenade their slumbers; liviug largely on pork and 
molasses, frying bushels of doughnuts at a time, boil- 
ing their tea in great tea-ket.les, and having rather a 
jolly time of it, especially when their townsmen go to 


| make them a visit, as they sometimes do. 


} 
| 
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But then there were woods everywhere about the 
settlement, which was at a great distance from any 
large town; and as there were po roads, the only way 
to get relief in a time of need was by water, and this 
way could be easily cut off by an enemy. Except a 
scanty supply of potatoes, no vegetables were raised 
there; and the people owned very few cows, and only 
enough oxen to haul lumber in winter. Many families 
often had nothing but clams to eat for Weeks at a time, 
and when Captain Jones's sloops arrived there were 
not enough provisions in the township to last three 
weeks. But rather than let King George’s troops have 
auy of their lumber, these destitute people made up 
their minds to starve. 

So they ugreed to take possession of the sloops and 
of the “ Margaretta” also, the story of Whose capture 
has been told too often to repeat bere. A company of 
volunteers was organized on Sunday, the Ilth of 
June, but only a few charges of powder and ball could 
be mustered fortwenty fowling-pieces, Besides these, 
they had only thirteen pitchforks, and ten or twelve 
axes. These weapons seem barbarous enough to us; 
and you remember the redcoats thought so too, and 
longed for foemen worthy of their steel when they 
saw our rustic soldiery. But they found afterwards 
that a brave heart and steady purpose were more 
than a match for the deadliest firearms. 

There was not much time to talk the matter over, 
and a man was quickly sent to Jonesboro, a settlement 
some sixteen miles distant, forammunition. But after 
this messenger reached bis destination he actually 
refused to return! Very likely be felt tired after his 
long walk through the woods, and his courage gave 
out. Asthere was no other man to take his place, all 
the Jonesboro men having gone to Machias that very 
day to assist in the capture of the vessels, no wonder 
the women were filled with indignation at this treach- 
ery, and set to work to see what they could do, It 
always happens that where there’s a will there’s a 
way; and Hannah Weston, a yvoung bride of seven- 
teen, Whose busband and brothers were among the 
volunteers, went round to the various houses in the 
settlement and collected all the powder, lead and 
pewter spoons she could find. Then sbe and her sister 
Rebecca, who was only two vears older, determined to 
earry the ammunition to Machias themselves, They 
started on their rough tramp Monday morning, with 
about forty pounds of powder and lead, enough bread 
und meat to last two days, and a small hatehet. All 
the women and children gathered to see them off; 
meantime the one man in the settlement, the recreant 
messenger, was hiding in the woods for fear of the 
* Britishers’’! We may be sure that his behavior 
earned the bitter contempt of the women who were 
left behind, and that they did not treat him very ten- 
derly when he made himself visible. You see there 
were cowards even in those brave days. 

When balf the toilsome journey was over, Rebecca's 
strength failed, and Mrs. Weston relieved her of her 
burden, carrying the whole load herself the rest of the 
way. There was no road, and indeed no path, through 
the dense pine forests. But the men who passed 
through the woods the day before had “spotted” a 
tree here and there, and these faint marks were our 
heroines’ only guides through the wilderness, When 
they lost their way, which happened to them more 
than once, they sat down on the trunk of some 
fallen tree to rest and refresh themselves with food, 
and then kept bravely on. After wandering several 
miles out of their way, they at length reached the 
Mavchias river, and decided to follow its course down 
to the settlement. As the Indians were often seen on 
the river in canoes, and frequented its banks for game, 
our travelers kept at a safe distance from the stream. 
But there was little to fear from the red men; and 
indeed nothing saved Machias in those stormy days 
but the friendliness of the Indians. 

About dusk, after crossing brooks and wading 
through muddy swamps, they came to the foot of a 
high bill, and, not knowing where they were, threw 
themselves wearily downto rest. There in the gather- 
ing twilight tbey heard the mournful owls hooting, 
and the distant barking of wolves. At length Mrs. 
Weston, picking upa stout stick for a cane, climbed 
the bill alone, and from the top joyfully discovered 
the houses of Mawhias. Tving her handkerchief to a 
bush, that she might again find the spot, she hastened 
back to Rebecca. But the tired girl had fallen into a 
heavy slgep, and it was only after a vigorous shaking 
that her sister was able to arouse her. 

They arrived at Machias before dark, completely 
exhausted, with their clothes half torn from them, and 
learned that the Margaretta had already been captured. 
llowever, they were so glad to bear the good news that 
they did not regret what they had done; and though 
the ammunition was not needed then, it proved very 
useful when the British afterwards attacked the town. 

The next day, to show that their services were ap- 
preciated, the Committee of Safety made the two 
brave women a present of twelve yards of camlet, 
worth about eight dollars; and this was considered at 
that time a large sum. Two dresses were made of this 
cloth, and fifty years afterwards a fragment of her 
camlet gown was carefully preserved by Mrs. Weston, 
as &@ memento of ber perilous journey. 

A great many years after this, when Mrs. Weston 
must have been nearly eighty years old, her son, who 
is still living in Jonesboro, went toa lawyer in Machias 
(from whose lips [ had the story), told him about his 
mother’s adventure, and asked him to get a pension 


for her from the Government, This could not be done, | 


for theflaw gave no pensions to women unless they 
were soldiers’ widows; but surely this heroine of the 
Revolution deserved a pension. She lived to be nearly 
ove hundred years old, and when she was ninety-five 
she carded wool, spun the varn, and Koit it into a pair 
of stockings, without the aid of glasses, to be exhibited 
at the World’s Fair in New York, 

It is interesting to know that this woman was a 
descendant of the famous Mrs. Dustan, who was taken 
captive by the [Indians at Ilaverhill, Mass., in 1697, and 
Whose thrilling story is familiar to all students of 
American history. Soitis very likely, as ber friends 
have suggested, that Hannah Weston may have 
inherited some of her pluck and fortitude from her 
great-zrandmother. 


TONY. 
By Mrs. M. C. 
\ JILL and Charley Embury were about as 


' thoroughly unlike as two brothers near the 
sameave and much attached to each other could well 
be; but they had one taste in common, and that was, 
an extreme fondness for pets; though even in this 
their different characters showed as plainly as in other 
traits. Gentle little Charley loved all soft and cud- 
dling creatures—his white rabbits, bis spotted guinea- 
pigs, the Maltese kitten, and, especially, his beautiful 
pigeons: fantails, pouters, and the equally beautiful 
but less aristocratic Will's ideas as to 
the good points of a pet were very different. * Pluck” 
and “fun’’ were the grand essentials required of bis 
favorites. He had a fishing-hawk which he had 
caught young and tamed, so that, while still savagely 
retusing to make friends with any one but its master, 
it would come at his call and perch contentedly on bis 
shoulder, where its sharp talons wrought sad damage 
to his jackets. This and a famous little rat-catching 
terrier were the representatives of pluck, while fun 
was afforded by several other pets, ineluding a toad 
and a small owl, and—pre-eminent above al the rest — 
a young raccoon, formally endowed with the superb 
name of Marcus Antonius, which, for all available 
purposes, Was shortened to the familiar tithe of Tony. 

After only a few weeks of domestication Tony be- 
came as tame as a dog, while he continued to be as 
amusing and almost as mischievous as a monkey: and 
from that time he ran about at perfect liberty, though 
sometimes threatened by Mrs. Embury with the loss 
of his freedom when he had signalized himself by some 
particularly provoking trick. 

When the bovs began to attend school Tony missed 
his master dolefully, but soon learned their route and 
time of setting out in the morning, and so followed 
them to the schoolhouse, which was in the second 
story of a frame building of which the lower part was 
left uninclosed on one side and open to the weather. 
School was called when Tony reached his goal, the 
door closed and he excluded; but, nothing daunted, 
he scrambled to one of the joists which supported the 
s‘hoolroom floor, and, discerning a knot-bole in the 
fHooring above him, pushed his harry arm as far as 
possible through the crevice, waving and opening and 
shutting his little black paw beseechingly. Great was 
the subdued excitement among the scholars when this 
phenomenon was observed and its cause discovered. 
Peanuts and tidbits of various kinds came forth from 
desk or pocket, to be stealthily conveyed into that 
“itching palm” not only by Willand Charley but by 
the rest of the interested urchins. Tony was comfort- 
wl; bis stomach gained more than his heart lost by the 
temporary absence of bis playmates. From that time 
thelittle black paw made its appearance at the knot hole 
every day until the master, his attention called to the 
spot by the suspicious preoccupation of his scholars, 
discovered the intruding member and promptly ban- 
ished bim by plugging up the hole. 

As Marcus Antonius waxed iv years he grew more 
self-willed and troublesome, appearing to think the 
whole house and its inmates at bis command. He had 
a cosy sleeping-place in a box of his own, well lined 
with hay, but much preferred to make his way into 
the “quarters” of the colored servants and creep into 
bed with the children. The pickaninnies would not 
have objected to that, though already packed three or 
four in a bed, but that Tony exceedingly objected to 
being troubled in his sleep, and at the first kick or 
turn of one of bis bedfellows would resent the disturb- 
ance by asharp bite, thus making bimself a companion 
much to be dreaded. 

Night after night Ben, the coachman, would be 
aroused by a small voice crying from the bed in the 
corner, “Pop! Tony’s in byah!” and would, with 
more or less patience, rise from bed, light the candle, 
and search for the intruder; very often taking nothing 
by the motion, for at the first signal Tony would fly to 
some snug hiding-place from which he would calmly 
survey Ben's vain search. Then, when the quest was 
given up in despair and all were quietly settled, back 
he would creep to the ¢hildren’s warm nest again. 

In short, Will’s mischievous pet had become a sadly 
spoiled child, and noboay was firm enough to subject 
him to proper discipline, until at last his audacity 
urged him to interfere with the vested rights of Char- 
ley’s darling pets, the pigeons, ousting them from 
their boxes, eating their eggs, and then remaining in 
possession, insulting the bereaved parents with his 
grins and grimaces as he ivy with bis head thrust out 
of their own lawful front door. 

The first offense of this kind was smoothed over with 
the bope that such evil doings would occur uno more; 


but when, for the second time, poor Charley came, 
With teurs in his eyes, to enter complaint against the 
marauder, announcing the injured parties to be his 
favorite fantails, Will was for once aroused to right- 
eous wrath avainst his pet, and sternly announced 
that **Tony’s tricks had got to be broke up.” But 
before Tony could be disciplined it was Dbecessary to 
have him out of the box, and that wus a task of diffi- 
culty, for in case of an attempt to seize him not even 
his master would be secure from his viciously sharp 
teeth. However, after some cousideration Will 
mounted to the roof in the rear of the pigeon-box, 
armed with a gimlet, a knitting-needle, and a candle, 
while the whole family assembled on the grassplat 
below to witness the siege and enjoy the triumph of 
law and Tony’s discomftiture. 

A hole was quickly bored in the box, through which 
the knitting-needle was thrust, stirring up the Roman 
warrior from the rear. Marcus Antonius almost 
laughed aloud at the thrust of so puny a spear. With 
a grunt which spoke volumes of scorn he hunched 
himself backward against the contemptible weapon. 
But Will by this time had lighted his candle and 
quietly applied it to the other end of the needle, and 
the caloric, coursing along the particles of steel, 
speedily began to. make au impression upon Tony’s 
susceptibilities. He began to nestle uneasily, and his 
eyes glared wildly in doubt as to what this new and 
unpleasant sensation could be. At last, in spite of his 
obstinacy, further endurance became impossible, and 
with a wild squeal be sprang from his pereh and fled, 
followed by screams of laughter from old and young, 
black and white, and thorougbly cured of one branch 
of bis mischief; tor from tbat time pothing could in- 
duce bim to veuture anywhere in the neighborhood 
of the pigeons or their boxes. 

With this improvement in his morals, Tony might, 
if common prudence bad been added, have survived 
to a good ol! age; but, unfortunately for him, his 
reckless audacity prompted bim to set his wits to tor- 
menting Bruno, the house dog. It was a well under- 
stood thing between these worthies that Tony was not 
to be molested while he confined himself to bis own 
proper domains, but must on no account presume to 
enter the poultry yard, in one corner of which stood 
Bruno’s house. If the “coon” so much as poked his 
nose inside that inclosure the dog at once gave chase, 
and Tony, well aware of his danger, fled for his life, 
turning round so soon as he bad crossed the boundary 
line to insult his enemy with his grimaces, quite secure 
that he would be followed no further. The taste for 
this exciting amusement grew with Tony in propor- 
tion toits peril. One day he dared too much, tarried 
a momeut too long, and One suap from Bruno’s pow- 
erful jaws snapped out his bright little flame of life. 


A DovsBLe ACROoOSTIC. 


The plain in which Nebuchadnezzar set up his golden image. 

(me at whose house the ark rested. 

Appeared unto Daniel. 

What Pharaoh said the children of Israel were. 

What Joseph's brothers named him. 

The initials name a king and the finals a captain mentioned 
in Scripture. ESTHER MILLER. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 

To one-seventh of America, one-sixth of Europe and one- 
fourth of Asia add one-fifth of Italy. one-seventh of Prussia, 
one-seventh of Ireland and one-seventh of England, and you 
form a European country. PRUE. 


AN ENIGMA. 
Letters. 

4, 12, 2. 1, 24. 7. 11, 5. one of the United States, 
1, 14, 8, 17, 3, 5, 16, 8, a familiar poem. 
13, 18, 8,4, 17, 25, a celebrated English poet of the lith century 
21, 5, 22, 23, 2, a river in Europe. 
8, 19, 20, 23, 16, author of Night Thoughts. 
13, 2, 22, 21, 8, a flower. 
13, 18, 1, 26, 15, 19, 6, 4, a historian and a theologian, 
The whole is a familiar saying. JACK DAw. 


A CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in greater. but not in tall: 
My second in little, but not in small; 
My third isin gentle, but not in mild; 
My fourth isin youthful, but not in child; 
My fifth isin oval, but not in round; 


My whole isa city in Europe found. ReTnH. 
A SQUARE WORD. 

A slave. 

A town in the United States. 

Ready. 

Part of the body. U. W. C. 

A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 

A consonant. 
To ventilate. 
A market. 
An animal. 
A cofsonant. HARRY. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 31. 
Quctatiun Blanks.—" A sight to dream of, not to tell.” 
A Word Square. T ES T 
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A Diamond Puzze.— T 
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Congreqationalism. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH AND THE BROOKLYN 
COUNCILS. 
By THE Rev. N. Bovroyr, D.D. 


A REVIBW, FROM THE STANDPOINT OF CHARITY. 


(Read before the Hopkinton Association of Ministers, at Con- 
cord, N. H., May 9th, 1876, by Rev. N. Bouton, D.D., and 
published by request of the Association and others.) 

\ ITH consent of the Association, | propose 
| to occupy the time allowed me, in a state- 

ment and application of the fundamental princi- 

ples of Congregationalisin, to the proceedings and 
results of the Ecclesiastical Councils held in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., 1874 and 1876; and to the chief points, 
in general, of what is called the Beecher scandal. 

I design to do this from the standpoint of charity, 

adopting as an inspired motto, CHARITY THINK- 

ETH NO EVIL.” I doit the more readily, because 

as I was not a member of either Council, | hope 

to do it both with candor and impartiality. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES. 
I. Liberty. 

1. According to my understanding, the first and 
most essential principle of Congregationalism is 
LIBERTY—including liberty of conscience in the 
largest sense, liberty to worship God according to 
the dictates of one’s own reason and conscience, 
liberty of private judgment in the interpretation 
of Scripture, liberty to adopt such forms and 
modes of worship as we believe to be most in 
accordance with Scripture and most to our edifi- 
eation ; hence, liberty to adopt such chureh or- 
ganization as we judge best for our spiritual 
welfare, including, of course, the liberty and right 
of choosing our own minister and church officers, 
of expressing our belief in articles of faith, our 
obligations to Christ and to each other in cov- 
enant, to form our own rules of practice, and, in 
short, to manage our own church affairs according 
to our own judgment—amenable only to the LORD 
JESUS CHRIST, as Supreme Head Of the Church. 

This I call the primary and fundamental princi- 
ple of Congregationalism, as it is also its strength 
and glory. It is that for which the Pilgrim 
fathers suffered the loss of all things in their 
native land, fled to Holland, and thence to this 
“waste and howling wilderness.”” This is the 
corner-stone in that great temple of freedom which 
they began to erect on the rock of Plymouth, and 
on which all our civil institutions essentially rest. 
We are a free people, with a free Bible, a free 
Church, and of this freedom no person on earth 
shall, as no power in heaven will, deprive us. 

Hence, for ourselves, in distinction from Ro- 
manism, whose head is a Pope ; from Episcopacy, 
whose head in England is a king or queen, and in 
this country bishops ; in distinction from Presby- 
terianism, whose final authority, through succes- 
sive steps, isa general assembly—we claim, under 
Christ, SELF-GOVERNMENT. In respect of our 
own rules and the management of all internal 
affairs of a local church, we deny all interference 
and attempt at contro: from any outside body. 

This liberty, it is well to note, is fully recognized 
in all our public standards of polity and usage : 
in the rules of ministers’ associations, in district 
church conferences, and in the National Council 
itself it is explicitly assured, guarded and stipu- 
lated : That neither this nor any other body shall 
assume or exercise ecclesiastical authority over 
local churches, or individual members thereof. 
Fortunately for us, but perhaps unfortunately for 
the author, considering the attitude which he has 
since assumed, in a book on Congregationalism 
which is generally approved, it is written and 
printed in semi-capitals, that the world may the 
better read and understand it : 

‘Every such [Congregational] church is inde- 
pendent of any outward jurisdiction or control— 
whether from Popes, Patriarchs, Archbishops, 
Bishops, or others assuming to be vicegerents of 
Christ ; from any Assemblies, Synods, Presbyter- 
ies, Conventions, Conferences, Associations or 
Councils, assuming to speak in the name of ‘the 
Church’; or from other churches—being answer- 
able directly and only to CuRIsT, its Head: and 
every such church is on a level of inherent genu- 
ineness, dignity and authority with every other 
church on earth.” To which we respond a hearty 
AMEN. Is it not so written in the book on ‘‘ Con- 
_ gregationalism, by Henry M. Dexter, editor of the 
Congregationalist”? See page 43. 

In brief, No PorPkE IN CONGREGATIONALISM ! 

This emphatic, emblazoned declaration, we ac- 
cept and indorse as a true expression of the 


primary and fundamental principle on which our 
churches are founded :—subject only and always 
to the will of our Supreme Head, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, as revealed in the Holy Seriptures. 

Hence, while in the exercise of this royal and 
divine liberty, perhaps no two Congregational 
churches agree, word for word, in their Articles of 
Faith, their covenant, or rules of procedure ; yet, 
in all there ip substantial agreement—acting har- 
moniously under the noble motto: ‘In funda- 
mentals, unity; in non-essentials, liberty ; in all 
things, charity.” We are a unit in the essentials 
of doctrine, holding firmly, as to the truth of God, 
the same doctrines which we believe Christ and 
his apostles taught, and which have distinguished 
the truly eatholie chureh in every age; we are a 
unit in the spirit and purport of our covenants; 
also a co}perative unit in all wise and noble plans 
for the education of the masses ; for the support 
of benevolent and charitable institutions, and for 
the propagation of the Gospel throughout the 
world. It is a beautiful and divine unity—even 
‘the unity of the Spirit” in faith and love, *‘which 
is the bond of perfectness.” It is the unity of 
liberty, which whoever assails will rouse the 
spirit that makes us free, and gather in self- 
defense mighty forces to resist, unto the death, 
any and every attempt to bring us into bondage. 
Against such attempts, new martyrs would gain 
fresh crowns. 

Il. Fellowship. 


Yet, notwithstanding, or rather in accordance 
with this large liberty, which we claim as our 
heritage from the fathers, and a divine birth- 
right, there is another principle of Congregation- 
alism which we hold as a fundamental part of our 
system.* It grows out of the freedom which we 
claim, as it seeks to affiliate to itself all, every- 
where, of the like kind. This is called, *‘ THE 
FELLOWSHIP OF THE CHURCHES *— the spon- 
taneous affinity which springs from liberty, and 
which, as it seeks aid and comfort from the com- 
mon brotherhood, so it reciprocates all good 
offices in every approved method. 

It is well known that this fellowship of the 
churches distinguishes Congregationalism from 
strict Independency, which latter holds itself en- 
tirely aloof, and in every sense independent, of 
all other ecclesiastical bodies, 

This fellowship of the churches embraces essen- 
tially three sorts of communion. 


(1.) The inter-transfer of members, by letters of 
dismission and recommendation from one church 
to another. 

(2.) The seeking aid and advice of Councils in 
organizing churches; in settling and dismissing 
pastors, and in cases of difficulty in churches be- 
tween the pastor and people, or between mem- 
bers ;—in which cases a church, by letter missive, 
invites such aid and council as adrisory,—but 
never, except by agreement, as authoritative and 
mandatory: the Result of all councils being al- 
ways subject to the acceptance or rejection of the 
eburch that calls it. 

(3.) A “third way of communion,” as it is 
termed, is when a neighbor church is grieved with 
some Offense or scandal which it supposes exists 
or is tolerated in a sister church, and which it 
thinks ought to be removed for the safety and 
honor of the common cause. This third way of 
communion, as set forth in the acknowledged 
standards of our polity, is analogous to and in 
accordance with the principle or law of discipline 
for personal offenses, as laid down in Matt. xviii. 
15-17. This law requires, in a case of private 
offense, that the brother aggrieved, first alone, 
admonish the brother offending ; if he gain satis- 
faction, well; if not, then to take one or two 
more, as witnesses, and further seek the same 
end; if the second measure fail, then report the 
case to the whole ehurch—their action to be final: 
the offending brother, if found guilty, to be ex- 
cluded from the church. So, by parity of reason, 
if one Congregational Church judges that in an- 
other some offense or seandal exists and Is toler- 
ated, and said church takes no authorized and 
efficient steps to remove it, then the neighbor 
church aggrieved thereby may enter its ‘* admo- 
nition,” by way of moving such church to take 
the proper measures to clear itself of the existing 
offense or scandal; this admonition failing, then 
the aggrieved church may obtain the aid of one 
or more neighbor churches, and repeating the 
admonition, or entering complaint, may urge the 
church offending to clear itself of the offense 
charged. This also failing, then it remains that 
the churches aggrieved nay withdraw fellowship 
from the church giving offense :—thus virtually 
excluding it from their communion, and holding 


themselves in no sense or degree answerable for 
the offense with which said church is charged. 

It is important, however, to note that, in this 
third way of communion, there is no departure 
from or violation of the primary principle of Con- 
gregationalism—which is, liberty to manage its 
own concerns in its own way. The neighbor 
church or churches have the right to admonish 
and to withdraw fellowship, but never, by any 
process, to exercise discipline upon or over indi- 
vidual members, or a pastor, of a sister church, 
unless called thereto by such church. Their duty 
is performed when, after regular steps—as above 
—fellowship is withdrawn. 

Such I understand to be fundamental and ac- 
knowledged principles of Congregationalism ; 
principles which, incorporated into usages, have 
by common consent acquired the authority of 
laws. 

THE FACTS INVOLVED. 

The known facts included or involved in the 
case to which I would apply the above-said prin- 
ciples are summarily as follows,—to wit : 

(1.) That the Plymouth Church, in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., some thirty years ago was organized on a 
purely Congregational basis, and the Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher was installed as its pastor in ac- 
cordance with Congregational usage; and that 
both chureh and pastor have remained on that 
basis until the present time. 

(2.) That about four years ago, rumors became 
current deeply affecting the character of Mr. 
Beecher for integrity and purity ; which rumors, 
being investigated in due time by a Committee of 
the Plymouth Church appointed for the purpose, 
were found and declared to be without evidence 
to sustain them. The report of said Committee 
to that effect was adopted by an unanimous vite 
of Plymouth Church. 

(3.) That in March 1874, a Council, composed of 
about one hundred and forty members, was con- 
vened by the Church of the Pilgrims and the 
Clinton Avenue Church, in Brooklyn, ** to advise 
them” in relation to certain proceedings of the 
Plymouth Church in the exercise of its rules of 
discipline, ‘*and especially what is their duty in 
regard to continuing in fellowship with said Ply- 
mouth Church.” 3 

(4.) That in 1875 acivil suit was brought by The- 
odore Tilton, a dismissed or ** dropped” member 
of Plymouth Church, against Rev. Mr. Beecher on 
the charge of adultery; which suit, after a long 
and severe trial, ended by non-agreement of the 
jury—nine for acquittal and three against it. 

(5.) That in the beginning pf 1876 the Plymouth 
Church, in self-protection and defense against 
accusations constantly brought against it and its 
pastor, called an ‘* Advisory Council,” to advise 
them in relation to their whole economy and 
administration—whether according to the Word 
of God, and the polity and usage of Congrega- 
tional churches—which Council consisted of about 
two hundred and forty members. 

(6.) EFhat in the meantime, the church in the 
Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass., sent a let- 
ter to the Plymouth Church, asking said church 
to unite with them in calling a Mutual Couneil to 
investigate, de novo, the question of Mr. Beecher’s 
innocence or guilt, in respect of the specific charge 
or charges on which he had been tried, which let- 
ter, being referred to the Advisory Council, was 
returned with non-approval. 

(7.) Lastly, that the whole action of the Ply- 
mouth Church, and the course of the pastor, from 
the beginning of this trial, has been severely crit- 
icised, censured and condemned, not only by 
avowed enemies outside, but Dy brethren and 
professed friends within the Congregational body: 
and more especially by leading religious papers, 
sustained chiefly by Congregational members. 


APPLICATION OF PRINCIPLES. 


Nowin the exercise of all the candor and charity 
that is possible, | would fain look at these faets 
and judge of them in the light of the true founda- 
tion principles of our Congregational polity and 
usage. 

THE PLYMOUTH CHURCH. 


First, then, that the Plymouth Church in any 
of its rules and proceedings, or in the application 
of them to particular cases, really transcended 
the LIBERTY wherewith, as we all maintain, 
Christ has made us free. Even though in our 
interpretation of the mind of Christ in the Seript- 
ures, we might differ from them; yet does that 
at all invalidate their liberty or right of judg- 
ment? Take, for example, the general rule of dis- 
cipline as laid down in Matt. xviii., which is 


acknowledged by us all; still in the application 
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of this rule to particular cases, is there not always 
a ‘wise discretion” exercised ? Do we not distin- 
guish between personal, private offenses and those 
that are public and scandalous? Do we not act 
variously in church admonitions, censures and 
forms of exclusion? We thank the “editor of the 
Congregationalist™ for defining Congregationalism 
to be ‘‘sanctified common sense in ecclesiastical 
affairs,” whether it relate to private or public, 
local or general matters, or to mutual or ex parte 
councils. What is ‘‘common sense” but the wise 
discretion of the brotherhood applied to each par- 


‘ticular case that is dealt with in diseipline? I 


humbly submit, that while acting under the same 
general rule in Matt. xviii., compared with other 
Scriptures, not only do no two churches perfectly 
agree in the form and steps of procedure or in the 
issue, but no one church feels bound always to 
proceed step by step precisely in the same 
manner. Regard is always and necessarily had 
to the varying conditions of each particular case 
—especially if the offense be of a general or public 
character ; and ‘‘sanctified common sense” is, or 
ought to be, exercised in the process of each, ever 
aiming in a wise discretion, first to reclaim the 
delinquent, and not issuing the case until proper 
steps and measures fail. 

The Plymouth Church may have erred, and, in 
wy humble opinion, did err, in not sooner taking 
positive steps in dealing with one Theodore Tilton, 
and not ‘‘dropping” or excluding him with cen- 
sure from their list: but of this they were the 
judges. In this regard, | have some curiosity to 
know, whether the Church of the Pilgrims and 
the Clinton Avenue Church perfeetly agree in 
their more ‘conservative’ rules of discipline ? 
whether, in particular cases, they do not differ as 
much from each other as Plymouth Chureh differs 
from them 

On the same principle, I might ask, Shall 
we censure the Church of the Pilgrims or any 
other, for adopting such form and order of 
worship as best suits itself’ such as is best 
adapted to their spiritual edification, or even 
as best suits their taste and convenience? Who 
shall abridge the liberty of the Plymouth Church, 
with its vast congregation, in its beautiful sim- 
plicity of praise, and prayer, and sermon, ac. 
cording to old-fashioned New England usage ’ 
or who pass censure upon the liberty of the Pil- 
grim Church in its more staid and stately forms— 
its semi-liturgy; its bowing in a determinate 
posture: its responsive readings of the Psalter, 
and audible repetition of the Lord’s Prayer? I 
have occasionally worshiped with the two churches 
on the Sabbath. In the one | was at home, and 
could join heart and sonl in every exercise. In the 
other, | was a stranger, totally at a loss how to 
demean myself—when to rise, or when to sit, or 
when to bow; whether it became me, as a stranger, 
to read responsively, or to sing, or whether to join 
audibly in the Lord’s Prayer. I was ready to 
question and almost to deny such liberty of wor- 
ship in a Congregational church. As I retired, I 
could not suppress the reflection that the sur- 
pliced pastor of the Pilgrim Church, leading in 
this stately form of worship, had far departed 
from PILGRIM usage, and from the simple form 
in which he was breught up in the household- 
chureh of his revered ancestors. Yet, on second 
thought, what is that to me? Shall I, of New 
Hampshire, deny liberty of worship to the large 
and wealthy Church of the Pilgrims, so-called, in 
the city of Brooklyn, N. Y.? My inelination to 
demur and censure was effectually quelled when 
I took up and read in the same book on * Con- 
gregationalism, by Henry M. Dexter, editor of 
the Congregationalist,” that ‘* Congregationalism 
is more practicable than any other form of church 
government,” inasmuch ‘“‘as it has no forms 
which are essential to its good order and well be- 
ing, but flexibly adapts itself to every just taste 
and every providential need. Its worship can be 
lawfully and acceptably rendered by chant or 
song; through an exact and complete liturgy, or 
in the freest extempore utterance; by a robed 
officiator, or by one in the layest of all attire ; 
under a 

* High embowed roof, 

With antick pillars, massy proof, 

And storied windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light,’ ”’ 
[p.248] 1 was silent. But 1 thought, when Congre- 
gationalism comes to that, it will be a very short 
walk to Rome! As at present advised, however, 
neither the Church of the Pilgrims nor Plymouth 
Church in Brooklyn has as yet violated in this 
regard any principle of Congregationalism. 

2. We next inquire how the principles we have 
stated apply to the calling and action of the afore- 
said councils. 


COUNCIL IN 1874. 


First, in relation to that called by the Church 
of the Pilgrims and Clinton Avenue Church in 
1874. The avowed object in calling that council 
was to seek advice for themselves in regard to 
their duty, under the action of the Plymouth 
Chureh in executing its own rules of discipline. 
The questions propounded for advice of council 
were seven in number, but every one of them hav- 
ing explicit reference to the action of the Ply- 
mouth Church in respect of its rules of discipline ; 
and hence the question of (heir duty to remain in 
fellowship or otherwise. Now, if I have correctly 
stated the object of calling this council, the very 
statement carries the proper answer with it. 
What conceivable right had the said two churches 
to interfere with the Plymouth Charch in regard 
to its rules of discipline? What right even to 
know what Plymouth Church had done in carry- 
ing out its own rules—unless regular complaint 
had been made to them, and they were invited to 
aid in settling it? In the exercise of its inherent 
divine liberty, the Plymouth Church had, from 
the beginning of its existence, declared how and 
on what conditions members should be received 
into and dismissed from it; all who had joined 
under those rules knew beforehand what the rules 
were, and were free and voluntary in putting 
themselves under them. For their conduct, and 
so for their continuance in their chosen relation, 
they were responsible to that church alone. They 
knew no other, and no other knew them. The 
inherent law of liberty of each Congregational 
Church places it in this regard above the super- 
vision of neighbor churches—unless, as we have 
before said, some action of such church operates 
unjustly on a member or becomes an offense and 
grievance to some other church. In which cases, 
however, under the law of fellowship, relief is to 
be sought, in the one case, by a Mutual Council, 
and in the other by ‘‘the third way of commu- 
nion.” But observe, instead of taking either of 
these regular courses, the said two churches of 
Brooklyn, led on by their eminent pastors, pro- 
ceeded to call a council to advise them in regard 
to their duty in relation to action of the Ply- 
mouth Church; and especially, whether, under 
the circumstances, they should remain in fellow- 
ship with it. The great council assembled. But 
on coming together, they found themselves in an 
anomalous condition. It was a nondescript—a 
council, or something else, unprecedented in the 
history of Congregationalism; one wholly un- 
known to our polity ; one which had not received 
even infant baptism, to give it aname. Conse- 
quently, even before organization was completed, 
the anomaly of their condition glared upon them. 
They hesitated ; they could not.tell what style to 
give it. It was nota Mutual Council, for it was 
outside of the church whose action and affairs it 
was necessary, more or less, to investigate, but 
which was not represented in calling it; it was 
not an ex parte council, in common acceptation, 
for ex parte is a correlate of mutual, and can have 
no existence outside of a church which has not 
refused a mutual one. For two long days this 
single question was ably debated; and as no 
agreement could be reached, finally, on motion, 
and after a long speech by the learned “editor of 
the Congregationalist,” it was decided to call it 
A Council, and ‘‘to go ahead” and give such ad- 
vice, **‘ under difficulties,” as Congregational prin- 
ciples of liberty allowed them to do. At last, 
after discursive debates in thirteen sessions, they 
reached a result, which was skillfully drawn up, 
we are told, by their able moderator, Rev. Dr. 
Bacon ; expressed with cautious wisdom, every 
paragraph bearing evidence of complication and 
embarrassment. In substance, the result advised 
the said aggrieved churches ‘* to bear such ills as 
they have’ a little longer, and not withdraw fel- 
lowship—hoping that Plymouth Church would 
not do so any more. In full, the advice was: 

“Inasmuch as the Plymouth Church seems to us to admit, 
in its communication to us, the Congregational princimes of 
discipline and fellowship, we advise the churches convening 
this council to maintain with it the relations of fellowship 
as heretofore: in the hope that the Plymouth Church may 


satisfy these churches of its acceptance of the principles 
which it has been supposed to disavow.” 


This result was accepted and adopted by both 
the churches calling the Council. 

Herein, I humbly submit, lay the first ecclesi- 
astical error; in charity, I trust more of the head 
than of the heart. It was a mistake—a departure 


from Congregational rules. If the pastors of these 
churches, or any of the members thereof, annoyed 
by clamors without, by criticism on Congrega- 
tional discipline, by sneers and scoffs, had said to 
all such : Gentlemen, we are not responsible for 
rules of discipline in Plymouth Chureh. If you 


judge those lax, ours are more stringent. If you 
cepsure it for ‘‘ dropping ”—glad to be rid of such 
a cumbrance as Theodore Tilton—after a four 
years’ absence in violation of his covenant, rather 
than for other more flagrant offenses—we assure 
you, we, as “‘conservative” Congregationalists, 
would have put on the screws to your hearts’ con- 
tent; we would have had a trial on specific 
charges—the very worst in the long catalogue—of 
such a member, and when we reached the end (if 
it ever could be reached) we would have cut him 
off in the true old conservative form, by a public 
reading from the pulpit, on the Sabbath, in the 
presence of the whole congregation, of all the 
charges against him as proved, together with the 
sentence of excommunication—delivering him 
over to Satan ! 

This, I say, might have been a sufficient answer. 
Or if, again, judging such action of the Plymouth 
Church an offense to the whole Congregational 
brotherhood, leading to general laxness, and 
hence a dishonor to our name, these aggrieved 
churches might have proceeded in ‘‘ the third way 
of communion” with the Plymouth Church, and 
if satisfaction was not gained, then they were at 
liberty quietly to withdraw fellowship—and that 
would have been the end both of their enmity and 
their responsibility. 

I marvel that those honored brethren, Drs. 
Storrs and Budington, so dissatisfied with the 
liberty of the Plymouth Church, and with the 
result of the late Advisory Council, did not con- 
sider that the conservative Congregationalism 
which they prefer and so zealously advocate is 
ensured to them by the same divine liberty ; that 
they can enjoy that liberty without any to molest 
or te make them afraid ; certainly, that the neigh- 
bor Plymouth Church would never call a council 
from Maine to Missouri to determine whether 
such conservative Congregationalism, bordering 
on high Presbyterianism, would not endanger 


the liberty and good name of the whole Congre- 
gational body. 


Shall we then be told that Congregationalism, 
being without authority, is also 
to bring an offender to justiee or to clear itself 
from a public seandal’? In denial I appeal to 
facts. What body of Christians in the wide land 
is more free from scandal in its ministry or mem- 
bers than Congregationalists? What more har- 
monious, peaceable and pure? I have been 
connected with this body more than fifty years, 
in which time I have attended one hundred and 
fifty councils, called according to Congregational 
usage for various purposes. In all that time no 
difficulty or seandal has arisen, within my knowl- 
edge, which was not settled by the action of the 
local church itself, or by advice of council, with- 
out disturbing the peace of neighbor churches. 

As to tolerating scandal, either for heresy in 
doctrine or for crime, no body of Christians is 
more free from the imputation of such charge. 
Let a pastor or minister be suspected on just 
grounds, and methods are quickly found out to 
wipe off the offense. One case only of moral de- 
linquency in a minister of New Hampshire have 
I known in fifty years. That was a charge of dis- 
honesty in altering the face of a small note. He 
had left the church of which he was pastor before 
the offense was known—and so, practically, was 
out of their reach. But the Association of which 
he was a member took action, instituted inquiry, 
found evidence, summoned him to a hearing, and 
declared him unworthy of a place in their body. 
The result was published ; and we never heard of 
his preaching again. So,if the Plymouth Church 
in Brooklyn had had reasonable evidence of their 
pastor's guilt, they could have instituted process 
which would have relieved them in a week. If 
the neighbor churches or the Brooklyn and New 
York Association had just suspicions, either or 
both might have taken action in a Congregational 
way and soon cleared away the ‘fetid atmos- 
phere.” Had this been done, Mr. Beecher (if 
found guilty) would not be listened to to-day, 
either in Brooklyn or Boston, by eager thousands 
who believe him to be a most injured but innocent 
man. Congregationalism weak! Its weakness in 
staid forms is its moral strength. Under the 
Headship of Him who is the Mighty One in Israel, 
it has power to eope with any scandal within or 
any adversary without. Our Liberty AND Fel- 
lowship, like *‘ Liberty AND Union, one and in- 
separable, now and forever,” is equal to any 
moral emergency ! 

ADVISORY COUNCIL, 1876. 

(2.) Next we apply our principles to the ** Ad- 
visory Council” called by the Plymouth Church. 
The bruit of the great scandal still continuing, 
the Plymouth Church, acting harmoniously in al! 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


PLYMOUTH CHURCH AND THE BROOKLYN 
COUNCILS. 
By THE Rev. N. Bovrosr, D.D. 
A REVIBW, FROM THE STANDPOINT OF CHARITY. 


(Read before the Hopkinton Association of Ministers, at Con- 
cord, N. H., May 9th, 1876, by Rev. N. Bouton, D.D., and 
published by request of the Association and others.) 

\ ITH consent of the Association, I propose 
: to occupy the time allowed me, in a state- 

ment and application of the fundamental princi- 

ples of Congregationalism, to the proceedings and 
results of the Ecclesiastical Councils held in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., 1874 and 1876; and to the chief points, 
in general, of what is called the Beecher scandal. 

I design to do this from the standpoint of charity, 

adopting asan inspired motto, *‘ CHARITY THINK- 

ETH NO EVIL.” I doit the more readily, because 

as I was not a member of either Council, 1 hope 

to do it both with candor and impartiality. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES. 
I. Liberty. 

1. According to my understanding, the first and 
most essential principle of Congregationalism is 
LIBERTY—including liberty of conscience in the 
largest sense, liberty to worship God according to 
the dictates of one’s own reason and conscience, 
liberty of private judgment in the interpretation 
of Scripture, liberty to adopt such forms and 
modes of worship as we believe to be most in 
accordance with Scripture and most to our edifi- 
cation ; hence, liberty to adopt such chureh or- 
ganization as we judge best for our spiritual 
welfare, including, of course, the liberty and right 
of choosing our own minister and church officers, 
of expressing our belief in articles of faith, our 
obligations to Christ and to each other in cov- 
enant, to form our own rules of practice, and, in 
short, to manage our own churth affairs according 
to our own judgment—amenable only to the LORD 
JESUS CHRIST, as Supreme Head of the Church. 

This I call the primary and fundamental prinei- 
ple of Congregationalisim, as it is also its strength 
and glory. It is that for which the Pilgrim 
fathers suffered the loss of all things in their 
native land, fled to Holland, and thence to this 
“waste and howling wilderness.” This is the 
corner-stone in that great temple of freedom which 
they began to erect on the rock of Plymouth, and 
on which all our civil institutions essentially rest. 
We are a free people, with a free Bible, a free 
Church, and of this freedom no person on earth 
shall, as no power in heaven will, deprive us. 

Hence, for ourselves, in distinetion from Ro- 
manism, whose head is a Pope ; from Episcopacy, 
whose head in England is a king or queen, and in 
this country bishops ; in distinction from Presby- 
terianism, whose final authority, through succes- 
sive steps, is a general assembly—we claim, under 
Christ, SELF-GOVERNMENT. In respect of our 
own rules and the management of all internal 
affairs of a local church, we deny all interference 
and attempt at contro: from any outside body. 

This liberty, it is well to note, is fully recognized 
in all our public standards of polity and usage : 
in the rules of ministers’ associations, in district 
church conferences, and in the National Council 
itself it is explicitly assured, guarded and stipu- 
lated: That neither this nor any other body shall 
assume or exercise ecclesiastical authority over 
local churches, or individual members thereof. 
Fortunately for us, but perhaps unfortunately for 
the author, considering the attitude which he has 
since assumed, in a book on Congregationalism 
which is generally approved, it is written and 
printed in semi-capitals, that the world may the 
better read and understand it : 

“Every such [Congregational] church is inde- 
pendent of any outward jurisdiction or control— 
whether from Popes, Patriarchs, Archbishops, 
Bishops, or others assuming to be vicegerents of 
Christ ; from any Assemblies, Synods, Presbyter- 
ies, Conventions, Conferences, Associations or 
Councils, assuming to speak in the name of ‘the 
Church’; or from other churches—being answer- 
able directly and only to CHRIST, its Head: and 
evecy such church is on a level of inherent genu- 
ineness, dignity and authority with every other 
church on earth.” To which we respond a hearty 
AMEN. Is it not so written in the book on ‘‘ Con- 
gregationalism, by Henry M. Dexter, editor of the 
Congregationalist”™? See page 43, 

In brief, NO POPE IN CONGREGATIONALISM ! 

This emphatic, emblazoned declaration, we ac- 
cept and indorse as a true expression of the 


primary and fundamental principle on which our 
ehurches are founded :—subjeet only and always 
to the will of our Supreme Head, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, as revealed in the Holy Seriptures. 

Hence, while in the exereise of this royal and 
divine liberty, perhaps no two Congregational 
churches agree, word for word, in their Articles of 
Faith, their covenant, or rules of procedure ; yet, 
in all there is substantial agreement—acting har- 
moniously under the noble motto: “In funda- 
mentals, unity; in non-essentials, liberty; in all 
things, charity.” We are a unit in the essentials 
of doctrine, holding firmly, as to the truth of God, 
the same doctrines which we believe Christ and 
his apostles taught, and which have distinguished 
the truly eatholie chureh in every age; we are a 
unit in the spirit and purport of our covenants: 
also a coéperative unit in all wise and noble plans 
for the education of the masses ; for the support 
of benevolent and charitable institutions, and for 
the propagation of the Gospel throughout the 
world. It is a beautiful and divine unity—even 
“the unity of the Spirit” in faith and love, *‘which 
is the bond of perfectness.” It is the unity of 
liberty, which whoever assails will rouse the 
spirit that makes us free, and gather in self- 
defense mighty forces to resist, unto the death, 
any and every attempt to bring us into bondage. 
Against such attempts, new martyrs would gain 
fresh crowns. 

Il. Fellowship. 


Yet, notwithstanding, or rather in accordance 
with this large liberty, which we claim as our 
heritage from the fathers, and a divine birth- 
right, there is another principle of Congregation- 
alism which we hold as a fundamental part of our 
system.* It grows out of the freedom which we 
claim, as it seeks to affiliate to itself all, every- 
where, of the like kind. This is called, ** THE 
FELLOWSHIP OF THE CHURCHES the spon- 
taneous affinity which springs from liberty, and 
which, as it seeks aid and comfort from the com- 
mon brotherhood, so it reciprocates all good 
offices in every approved method. 

It is well known that this fellowship of the 
churches distinguishes Congregationalism from 
strict Independency, which latter holds itself en- 
tirely aloof, and in every sense independent, of 
all other ecclesiastical bodies. 

This fellowship of the churches embraces essen- 
tially three sorts of communion. 


(1.) The inter-transfer of members, by letters of 
dismission and recommendation from one church 
to another. 

(2.) The seeking aid and advice of Councils in 
organizing churches; in settling and dismissing 
pastors, and in cases of difficulty in churches be- 
tween the pastor and people, or between mem- 
bers ;—in which cases a church, by letter missive, 
invites such aid and council as adrisory,—but 
never, except by agreement, as authoritative and 
mandatory: the Result of all councils being al- 
ways subject to the acceptance or rejection of the 
church that calls it. 

(3.) A “*third way of communion,” as it is 
termed, is when a neighbor church is grieved with 
some Offense or scandal which it supposes exists 
or is tolerated in a sister church, and which it 
thinks ought to be removed for the safety and 
honor of the common cause. This third way of 
communion, as set forth in the acknowledged 
standards of our polity, is analogous to and in 
accordance with the principle or law of discipline 
for personal offenses, as laid down in Matt. xviii. 
15-17. This law requires, in a case of private 
offense, that the brother aggrieved, first alone, 
admonish the brother offending ; if he gain satis- 
faction, well; if not, then to take one or two 
more, as witnesses, and further seek the same 
end; if the second measure fail, then report the 
case to the whole ehurch—their action to be final : 
the offending brother, if found guilty, to be ex- 
cluded from the church. So, by parity of reason, 
if one Congregational Church judges that in an- 
other some offense or scandal exists and Is toler- 
ated, and said church takes no authorized and 
efficient steps to remove it, then the neighbor 
church aggrieved thereby may enter its ‘* admo- 
nition,” by way of moving such church to take 
the proper measures to clear itself of the existing 
offense or scandal; this admonition failing, then 
the aggrieved church may obtain the aid of one 
or more neighbor churches, and repeating the 
admonition, or entering complaint, may urge the 
church offending to clear itself of the offense 
charged. This also failing, then it remains that 
the churches aggrieved may withdraw fellowship 
from the church giving offense :—thus virtually 
excluding it from their communion, and holding 
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themselves in no sense or degree answerable for 
the offense with which said church is charged. 

It is important, however, to note that, in this 
third way of communion, there is no departure 
from or violation of the primary principle of Con 
yregationalism—which is, liberty to manage its 
own concerns in its own way. The neighbor 


-chureh or churches have the right to admonish 


and to withdraw fellowship, but never, by any 
process, to exercise discipline upon or over indi 
vidual members, or a pastor, of a sister chureh, 
unless called thereto by such church. Their duty 
is performed when, after regular steps—as above 
—fellowship is withdrawn. 

Such I understand to be fundamental and ae- 
knowledged principles of Congregationalism ; 
principles which, incorporated iuto usages, have 
by common consent acquired the authority of 
laws. 

THE FACTS INVOLVED. 

The known facts included or involved in the 
case to which I would apply the above-said prin- 
ciples are summarily as follows,—to wit : 

(1.) That the Plymouth Church, in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., some thirty years ago was organized on a 
purely Congregational basis, and the Rey. Henry 
Ward Beecher was installed as its pastor in ac- 
cordance with Congregational usage; and that 
both church and pastor have remained on that 
basis until the present time. 

(2.) That about four years ago, rumors became 
current deeply affecting the character of Mr. 
Beecher for integrity and purity ; which rumors, 
being investigated in due time by a Committee of 
the Plymouth Church appointed for the purpose, 
were found and declared to be without evidence 
to sustain them. The report of said Committee 
to that effect was adopted by an unanimous vite 
of Plymouth Church. 

(3.) That in March 1874, a Council, composed of 
about one hundred and forty members, was con- 
vened by the Church of the Pilgrims and the 
Clinton Avenue Church, in Brooklyn, ** to advise 
them” in relation to certain proceedings of the 
Plymouth Church in the exercise of its rules of 
discipline, *‘and especially what is their duty in 
regard to continuing in fellowship with said Ply- 
mouth Church.” 

(4.) That in 1875 a civil suit was brought by The- 
odore Tilton, a dismissed or ** dropped” member 
of Plymouth Church, against Rev. Mr. Beecher on 
the charge of adultery; which suit, after a long 
and severe trial, ended by non-agreement of the 
jury—nine for acquittal and three against it. 

(5.) That in the beginning pf 1876 the Plymouth 
Church, in self-protection and defense against 
accusations constantly brought against it and its 
pastor, called an ‘‘ Advisory Council,” to advise 
them in relation to their whole economy and 
administration—whether according to the Word 
of God, and the polity and usage of Congrega- 
tional churches—which Council consisted of about 
two hundred and forty members. 

(6.) That in the meantime, the church in the 
Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass., sent a let- 
ter to the Plymouth Church, asking said church 
to unite with them in calling a Mutual Council to 
investigate, de novo, the question of Mr. Beecher’s 
innocence or guilt, in respect of the specific charge 
or charges on which he had been tried, which let- 
ter, being referred to the Advisory Council, was 
returned with non-approval. 

(7.) Lastly, that the whole action of the Ply- 
mouth Church, and the course of the pastor, from 
the beginning of this trial, has been severely crit- 
icised, censured and condemned, not only by 
avowed enemies outside, but Dy brethren and 
professed friends within the Congregational body: 
and more especially by leading religious papers, 
sustained chiefly by Congregational members. 


APPLICATION OF PRINCIPLES. 


Nowin the exercise of all the candor and charity 
that is possible, | would fain look at these facts 
and judge of them in the light of the true founda- 
tion principles of our Congregational polity and 
usage. 

THE PLYMOUTH CHURCH, 


First, then, that the Plymouth Church in any 
of its rules and proceedings, or in the application 
of them to particular cases, really transcended 
the LIBERTY wherewith, as we all maintain, 
Christ has made us free. Even though in our 
interpretation of the mind of Christ in the Seript- 
ures, we might differ from them; yet does that 
at all invalidate their liberty or right of judg- 
ment? Take, for example, the general rule of dis- 
cipline as laid down in Matt. xviii., which is 
acknowledged by us all; still in the application 
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of this rule to particular cases, is there not always 
a wise discretion” exercised Do we mot distin 
gulsh between personal, private Offenses and those 
that are public and scandalous’ Do we not act 
variously in church admonitions, censures and 
forms of exclusion’ We thank the “editor of the 
Congregationalist™ for defining Congregationalism 
to be “sanctified common sense in ecclesiastical 
affairs,” whether it relate to private or public, 
local or general matters, or to mutual or ex parte 
councils, What is ‘common sense” but the wise 
diseretion of the brotherhood applied to each par- 


‘ticular case that is dealt with in diseipline? I 


humbly submit, that while acting under the same 
general rule in Matt. xviii., compared with other 
Scriptures, not only do no two churches perfectly 
agree in the form and steps of procedure or in the 
issue, but no one church feels bound always to 
proceed step by step precisely in the same 
manner. Regard is always and necessarily had 
to the varying conditions of each particular case 
—especially if the offense be of a general or public 
character; and “sanctified common sense” is, or 
ought to be, exercised in the process of each, ever 
aiming in a wise discretion, first to reclaim the 
delinquent, and not issuing the case until proper 
steps and measures fail. 

The Plymouth Chureh may have erred, and, in 
my humble opinion, did err, in not sooner taking 
positive steps in dealing with one Theodore Tilton, 
and not “dropping” or excluding him with cen- 
sure from their list: but of this they were the 
judges. In this regard, | have some curiosity to 
know, whether the Church of the Pilgrims and 
the Clinton Avenue Church perfeetly agree in 
their more “conservative” rules of diseipline ? 
whether, in particular cases, they do not differ as 
much from each other as Plymouth Chureh differs 
from them ” 

On the same principle, I might ask, Shall 
we censure the Church of the Pilgrims or any 
other, for adopting such form and order of 
worship as best suits itself’ such as is best 
adapted to their spiritual edifieation, or even 
as best suits their taste and convenience? Who 
shall abridge the liberty of the Plymouth Church, 
with its vast congregation, in its beautiful sim- 
plicity of praise, and prayer, and sermon, ac. 
cording to old-fashioned New England usage ” 
or who pass censure upon the liberty of the Pil- 
grim Church in its more staid and stately forms— 
its semi-liturgy; its bowing in a determinate 
posture: its responsive readings of the Psalter, 
and audible repetition of the Lord's Prayer? I 
have occasionally worshiped with the two churches 
on the Sabbath. In the one | was at home, and 
could join heart and sonl in every exereise. In the 
other, | was a stranger, totally at a loss how to 
demean tmyself—when to rise, or when to sit, or 
when to bow; whether it became me, as a stranger, 
to read responsively, or to sing, or whether to join 
audibly in the Lord’s Prayer. I was ready to 
question and almost to deny such liberty of wor- 
ship in a Congregational church. As I retired, I 
could not suppress the reflection that the sur- 
pliced pastor of the Pilgrim Church, leading in 
this stately form of worship, had far departed 
from PILGRIM usage, and from the simple form 
in which he was breught up in the household- 
ehureh of bis revered ancestors. Yet, on second 
thought, what is that to me’ Shall Il, of New 
Hampshire, deny liberty of worship to the large 
and wealthy Church of the Pilgrims, so-called, in 
the city of Brooklyn, N. Y.? My inelination to 
demur and censure was effectually quelled when 
I took up and read in the same book on ** Con- 
gregationalism, by Henry M. Dexter, editor of 
the Congregationalist,” that **‘ Congregationalism 
is more practicable than any other form of church 
government,” inasmuch ‘“‘as it has no forms 
which are essential to its good order and well be- 
ing, but flexibly adapts itself to every just taste 
and every providential need. Its worship can be 
lawfully and acceptably rendered by chant or 
song; through an exact and complete liturgy, or 
in the freest extempore utterance; by a robed 
officiator, or by one in the layest of all attire ; 
under a 

* High embowed roof, 

With antick pillars, massy proof, 

And storied windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light,’ "’ 
[p.248] I was silent. But | thought, when Congre- 
gationalism comes to that, it will be a very short 
walk to Rome! As at present advised, however, 
neither the Church of the Pilgrims nor Plymouth 
Church in Brooklyn has as yet violated in this 
regard any principle of Congregationalism. 

2. We next inquire how the principles we have 
stated apply to the calling and action of the afore- 
said councils. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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COUNCIL IN IS74, 

First, in relation to that called by the Church 
of the Pilgrims and Clinton Avenue Chureh in 
IN74. The avowed object in calling that council 
was to seek advice for themse/res in regard to 
their duty, under the action of the Plymouth 
(Chureh in executing its own rules of diseipline. 
The questions propounded for advice of council 
were seven in number, but every one of them hav- 
ing explicit reference to the action of the Ply- 
mouth Church in respect of its rules of discipline ; 
and hence the question of (heir duty to remain in 
fellowship or otherwise. Now, if | have correctly 
stated the object of calling this council, the very 
statement carries the proper answer with it. 
What conceivable right had the said two churches 
to interfere with the Plymouth Chareh in regard 
to its rules of discipline? What right even to 
know what Plymouth Church had done in earry- 
ing out its own rules—unless regular complaint 
had been made to them, and they were invited to 
aid in settling it? In the exercise of its inherent 
divine liberty, the Plymouth Chureh had, from 
the beginning of its existence, declared how and 
on what conditions members should be received 
into and dismissed from it; all who had joined 
under those rules knew beforehand what the rules 
were, and were free and voluntary in putting 
themselves under them. For their conduct, and 
so for their continuance in their chosen relation, 
they were responsible to that church alone. They 
knew no other, and no other knew them. The 
inherent law of liberty of each Congregational 
Church places it in this regard above the super- 
vision of neighbor churches—unless, as we have 
before said, some action of such church operates 
unjustly on a member or becomes an offense and 
grievance to some other church. In which cases, 
however, under the law of fellowship, relief is to 
be sought, in the one case, by a Mutual Council, 
and in the other by ‘‘the third way of commu- 
nion.” But observe, instead of taking either of 
these regular courses, the said two churches of 
Brooklyn, led on by their eminent pastors, pro- 
ceeded to call a council to advise fhem in regard 
to their duty in relation to action of the Ply- 
mouth Church; and especially, whether, under 
the circumstances, they should remain in fellow- 
ship with it. The great council assembled. But 
on coming together, they found themselves in an 
anomalous condition. It was a nondescript—a 
council, or something else, unprecedented in the 
history of Congregationalism; one wholly un- 
known to our polity ; one which had not received 
even infant baptism, to give it aname. Conse- 
quently, even before organization was completed, 
the anomaly of their condition glared upon them. 
They hesitated ; they could not.tell what style to 
give it. It was nota Mutual Council, for it was 
outside of the church whose action and affairs it 
was necessary, more or less, to investigate, but 
which was not represented in calling it; it was 
not an ex parte council, in common acceptation, 
for ex parte is a correlate of mutual, and can have 
no existence outside of a church which has not 
refused a mutual one. For two" long days this 
single question was ably debated; and as no 
agreement could be reached, finally, on motion, 
and after a long speech by the learned ‘editor of 
the Congregationalist,” it was decided to call it 
A Council, and ‘‘to go ahead” and give such ad- 
viee, *‘ under difficulties,” as Congregational prin- 
ciples of liberty allowed them to do. At last, 
after discursive debates in thirteen sessions, they 
reached a result, which was skillfully drawn up, 
we are told, by their able moderator, Rev. Dr. 
Bacon ; expressed with cautious wisdom, every 
paragraph bearing evidence of complication and 
embarrassment. In substance, the result advised 
the said aggrieved churches ‘*to bear such ills as 
they have’ a little longer, and not withdraw fel- 
lowship—hoping that Plymouth Church would 
not do so any more. In full, the advice was: 

“Tnasmuch as the Plymouth Church seema to us to admit, 
in its communication to us, the Congregational princimes of 
discipline and fellowship, we advise the churches convening 
this council to maintain with it the relations of fellowship 
as heretofore: in the hope that the Plymouth Church may 
satisfy these churches of its acceptance of the principles 
which it has been supposed to disavow.” 

This result was accepted and adopted by both 
the churches calling the Council. 

Herein, | humbly submit, lay the first eeclesi- 
astical error; in charity, I trust more of the head 
than of the heart. It was a mistake—a departure 
from Congregational rules. If the pastors of these 
churches, or any of the members thereof, annoyed 
by clamors without, by criticism on Congrega- 
tional discipline, by sneers and scoffs, had said to 
all such: Gentlemen, we are not responsible for 
rules of discipline in Plymouth Chureh, If you 


cepsure it for “dropping "—glad to be rid of such 
a cumbrance as Theodore Tilton—after a four 
years’ absence in violation of his covenant, rather 
than for other more flagrant offenses—we assure 
you, we, as “conservative” Congregationalists, 
would have put on the screws to your hearts’ con- 
tent; we would have had a trial on specific 
charges—the very worst in the long catalogue—of 
such a member, and when we reached the end (if 
it ever could be reached) we would have cut him 
off in the true old conservative form, by a public 
reading from the pulpit, on the Sabbath, in the 
presence of the whole congregation, of all the 
charges against him as proved, together with the 
sentence of excommunication—delivering him 
over to Satan ! 

This, I say, might have been a sufficient answer. 
Or if, again, judging such action of the Plymouth 
Church an offense to the whole Congregational 
brotherhood, leading to general laxness, and 
hence a dishonor to our name, these aggrieved 
churches might have proceeded in ‘* the third way 
of communion” with the Plymouth Church, and 
if satisfaction was not gained, then they were at 
liberty quietly to withdraw fellowship—and that 
would have been the end both of their enmity and 
their responsibility. 

I marvel that those honored brethren, Drs. 
Storrs and Budington, so dissatisfied with the 
liberty of the Plymouth Church, and with the 
result of the late Advisory Council, did not con- 
sider that the conservative Congregationalism 
which they prefer and so zealously advocate is 
ensured to them by the same divine liberty ; that 
they can enjoy that liberty without any to molest 
or to make them afraid ; certainly, that the neigh- 
bor Plymouth Church would never call a council 
from Maine to Missouri to determine whether 
such conservative Congregationalisin, bordering 
on high Presbyterianism, would not endanger 


the liberty and good name of the whole Congre- 
gational body. 


Shall we then be told that Congregationalism, 
being without authority, is also without power 
to bring an offender to justiee or to clear itself 
from a public scandal’ In denial I appeal to 
facts. What body of Christians in the wide lana 
is more free from scandal in its ministry or mem- 
bers than Congregationalists’ What more har- 
monious, peaceable and pure’? I have been 
connected with this body more than fifty years, 
in which time I have attended one hundred and 
fifty councils, called according to Congregational 
usage for various purposes. In all that time no 
difficulty or seandal has arisen, within my knowl- 
edge, which was not settled by the action of the 
local church itself, or by advice of council, with- 
out disturbing the peace of neighbor churches, 

As to tolerating scandal, either for heresy in 
doctrine or for crime, no body of Christians is 
more free from the imputation of such charge. 
Let a pastor or minister be suspected on just 
grounds, and methods are quickly found out to 
wipe off the offense. One case only of moral de- 
linqueney in a minister of New Hampshire have 
I known in fifty years. That was a charge of dis- 
honesty in altering the face of a small note. He 
had left the church of which he was pastor before 
the offense was known—and so, practically, was 
out of their reach. But the Association of which 
he was a member took action, instituted inquiry, 
found evidence, summoned him to a hearing, and 
declared him unworthy of a place in their body. 
The result was published ; and we never heard of 
his preaching again. So, if the Plymouth Church 
in Brooklyn had had reasonable evidence of their 
pastor's guilt, they could have instituted process 
which would have relieved them in a week. If 
the neighbor churches or the Brooklyn and New 
York Association had just suspicions, either or 
both might have taken action in a Congregational 
way and soon cleared away the “fetid atmos- 
phere.” Had this been done, Mr. Beecher (if 
found guilty) would not be listened to to-day, 
eitherin Brooklyn or Boston, by eager thousands 
who believe him to be a most injured but innocent 
man. Congregationalism weak! Its weakness in 
staid forms is its moral strength. Under the 
Headship of Him who is the Mighty One in Israel, 
it has power to eope with any scandal within or 
any adversary without. Our Liberty ANp Fel- 
lowship, like ‘** Liberty AND Union, one and in- 
separable, now and forever,” is equal to any 
moral emergency ! 

ADVISORY COUNCIL, 1876. 

(2.) Next we apply our principles to the ** Ad- 
visory Council” called by the Plymouth Church. 
The bruit of the great scandal still continuing, 


the Plymouth Church, acting harmoniously in al! 


is judge those lax, ours are more stringent If vou 
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its measures, carrying out, as new cases required, 
its rules of discipline, judged it expedient to ask 
an Advisory Council in its own behalf, and with 
sole reference to matters within itself—its own 
rules of procedure, its doctrine, order and disci- 
pline ; in short, its whole economy and adminis- 
tration under the law of liberty—which is the law 
of Christ. This Council, regularly convened, con- 
sisted of about two hundred and fifty members— 
the largest couneil of the kind ever convened in 
this country. Among the members were pastors 
and lay delegates, ministers, professors of colleges 
and theological seminaries, all known in their 
several stations as men of good report, and some 
of them eminent in law, in science, and in the 
higher walks of social and public life. To say the 
least, they were equal, in every respect, to the 
(Council first-assembled in Brooklyn; able to ex- 
amine every matter brought before them, to judge 
impartially, and to render a result entitled to all 
the respect and authority which such councils are 
ever entitled to receive. The advice given in such 
cases, though not absolutely authoritative, yet 
“to be received with reverence and submission, 


as the voice of the churches, and as an ordinance 


of God, appointed thereunto in his Word.”* And 
what was, in substance, that result’ After a 
session of eight days the same distinguished mod- 
erator Who penned the result of the first Council 
read the result, also, of this Advisory Council—a 
result, first, unanimously adopted by the commit- 
tee that was authorized to frame it, then unani- 
mously approved by the body, and accepted and 
adopted by a unanimous vote of the Plymouth 
Church. And what was the sum and substance 
of this result? WE FIND NO FAULT in the doe- 
trine, order, and rules of discipline in the Ply- 
mouth Chureh; some minor emendations and 
changes we recommend ; but, taken together, we 
tind nothing to censure. The implication went 
further. Although the character of the pastor 
was not on trial directly, yet it was incidentally 
and virtually. In the progress of the Council, and 
in ferreting out hidden or obscure facts, it became 
necessary that the pastor should show himself 
and speak for himself. He did so. And Ido not 
wonder that the manner in which he did it so im- 
pressed the great Council with a sense of his in- 
*tegrity, honesty and purity, and equally with a 
strong conviction of the cruel injustice which had 
pursued him, that even those who went with an 
apprehension or prepossession of his guilt came 
away with almost assurance of his innocence. He 
had, at least, their sympathies as a beloved and 
most injured brother. 


THE ANDOVER LETTER. 


As to the application of our principles to the 
Andover letter, | have only to say, that putting 
the most charitable construction on both the mo- 
tive and the object in sending that letter, at that 
time, and not discussing the wisdom or expedi- 
ency of the measure, it must be considered that 
it was entirely uncongregational ; ab extra, both 
of our polity and usage. It was a self-invited 
proposal to the Plymouth Church to unite with 
said Andover Theological Seminary Church in in- 
vestigating alleged public and irresponsible ru- 
mors against the pastor of the former church ; to 
do this, not only without request from said Ply- 
mouth Chureh, but without complaint of any 
person or responsible body against the pastor, 
without any previous steps being taken by way 
of admonition, and even notwithstanding Ply- 
mouth Church had already tried the case to their 
own satisfaction. This letter, therefore, with this 
proposal, was, in my judgment, a violation both 
of the law of liberty and the law of fellowship ; 
of liberty, because it was an uncalled and there- 
fore officious interference with the affairs of Ply- 
mouth Church; and of fellowship, because, 
assuming a delinquency in duty in said church, in 
regard to its pastor, it proposed a measure to 
rectify the evil thereof, which is unknown to our 
polity. Well has this been called **a new depart- 
ure” from Congregational usage—a ‘new plank 
inthe old platform.” It has not yet met with 
general acceptance, and probably never will. 


THE COMMISSION OF FIVE, 


As to the commission of five proposed by the 
late Advisory Council of our most eminent Chris- 
tian men, further to investigate the great seandal, 
I, for one, accept it as probably the wisest and 
best course that could have been adopted under 
the circumstances. I accept it the more willingly 
because Plymouth Church, in the exercise of its 
liberty, approves and adopts it. I only question 


* See National Council, 1865, p. 122. 


whether it would not have been better to let the 
Plymouth Church alone, to manage its own con- 
cerns in its own way; and for each Congrega- 
tional Church, whether in Brooklyn, in New 
England, or elsewhere in the United States, to 
follow the apostolic advice, ** be quiet and mind 
their oven business.” 

‘Charity thinketh no evil.” I have read from 
time to time remarks and criticisms upon the mo- 
tives of the Plymouth Church in sustaining its 
pastor; also, upon the late Advisory Council as 
interested and partial. But I humbly’ submit, 
that the very imputation that a body of two thou- 
sand and more professed Christians in any church 
would quietly sit week after week, and year after 
year, in the presence and under the preaching of 
a suspected adulterer and perjurer, is a LIBEL on 
the Christian name ; and equally so, that a Coun- 
cil of two hundred and forty members—represen- 
tatives of our best churches—should be so biased 
or blinded by interest or affection that their moral 
sense could not discern evidence of guilt if it ex- 
isted. Hence, | have read wlth sorrow of heart 
the severe judgment passed upon that large Coun- 
cil by the Rey. Dr. Storrs, and the repudiating 
action of the Church of the Pilgrims: likewise, 
the adverse criticisms and opinions of editors, 
particularly of the Congregationalist and The Ad- 
rance. 1donotat all concede the truth or justice 
of such criticisms, or the propriety of such repu- 
diating church action. Rather, I have confidence 
in the ability and impartiality of that Council. I 
can, moreover, throw a mantle of charity over 
those honored brethren who have planted them- 
selves in opposition, including, personally, the 
editor of the Congregationalist. But as some 
theologians make a distinction between s/n and 
the séuner, so 1 confess my charity can hardly 
cover the many offenses of that impersonal Con- 
gregationalist in respect of its persistent, severe, 
and inimy view, uncharitable and unjust criticisms 
on the Plymouth Church, its pastor and the late 
Advisory Council. Still, as *‘charity hopeth all 
things,” I would fain hope, that duly **admon- 
ished,” the Congregationalist will see the error of 
its Waysand “repent, and bring forth fruit meet 
for repentance.” In this it shall have our 
‘prayers every day.” 


MR. BEECHER’S POSITION. 


A word on Mr. Beecher’s present position and I 
have done. ‘‘Charity thinketh no evil.” The 
law presumes a man to be innocent until he is 
proved to be guilty. Mr. Beecher is no doubt a 
man of like passions with other men, only en- 
dowed with higher gifts, deeper sympathies, and 
quicker and nobler impulses than most ; he may 
have erred—we admit he has erred, at least been 
unfortunate in some of his social and business re- 
lations—but further than this we have no evi- 
dence. [ know not what weight gentlemen learned 
in law may give to the mass of testimony adduced 
in the suit against him, but in my humble judg- 
ment not a single facet was established on which 
one could lay his finger in proof of guilt ; and of 
the circumstantial evidence—wade up of whisper- 
ings and surgmises and hearsays, of letters and 
confessions and groans of Mr. Beecher—not a 
single item is found which even the commonest 
charity could not readily explain as consistent 
with innocence. Strange that the greed for scan- 
dal, even of the most vitiated appetite, could 
swallow such a mass without nausea! And 
stranger still that Christian ministers, and Chris- 
tian men and women, should think to dig out of 
this conglomerated mass some ** bottom facts” in 
proof of guilt. 

In reviewing the whole case from the stand- 
point of charity, as it has impressed my own mind, 
and moulded my judgment, I take into account 
Mr. Beecher’s long-tried character; his happy, 
honored, and sacred relations; I recall the odious 
name of the prime accuser, that the scandal was 
begotten of a personal ill-will; nursed, it grew by 
accretion ; it was then heralded by bad women of 
infamous notoriety ; prosecuted with malice afore- 
thought, and made a source of gain, by retail, in 
public prints. 1 call to mind one incident in the 
trial: The ery of innocence from a crushed heart 
appealing in impassioned tones to the judge on 
the bench, and more to heaven, to spare her and 
her children from the imputation of such a crime: 
at the same time I see the aceused lift up his 
hand, and in answer to the very question of his 
crime, swear, NEVER! NEVER! NEVER" I do 
not believe he has passed beyond the bounds of 
credit under oath. Still more, on the deepest 


principles of human nature, I discard, as utterly 
improbable and impossible, the supposition thata 


guilty man, an adulterer, groaning and agonizing 


under conscious guilt—even on the * rugged edge’ 
of despair :—of guilt that would depose him from 
the ministry and consign his name to endless in- 
famy—that he should voluntarily, and even with 
pleasure, intrust the great secret of his bosom, to 
a woman, to any woman; and then rejoice that 
she told the secret to ber husband and whispered 
it to others, till the fame of it filled the city of 
Brooklyn and the world, with ‘‘a fetid atmos- 
phere”! Such a thing is impossible! And yet 
this pretended confession fis adduced as the strong- 
est proof of his guilt! But I further look at Mr. 
Beecher, as he appeared during these long four 
years of reproach and persecution. I see him all 
this time standing before a loving and beloved 
people, preaching to them the Gospel of purity, 
urging them to a pure life and pointing them toa 
pure heaven; | see him sitting week after week 
amid his confiding church, instructing them in all 
the experiences, duties, hopes, conflicts and joys 
of the Christian life—breathing out prayers, seem- 
ingly indited by the very spirit of purity, whose 
incense fills their hearts if it does not go up to 
heaven. I further see him always and every- 
where wearing the same look of conscious in- 
tegrity, and of inward serenity and peace ; more 
than all, pursued day by day by unscrupulous 
revilers with every manner of accusation and im- 
putation, pierced and wounded in the house of 
those who should be his friends, yet all the time 
never rendering evil for evil, nor railing for rail- 
ing: but contrariwise, blessing—and love for 
hatred ; I say if such a man is guilty, then all the 
signs of virtue and vice fail. Human nature, bad 
as it is, eannot long wear the garb of purity if 
guilty of offenses that thus smell to heaven! Mr. 
Beecher’s life during these long years of persecu- 
tion gives the lie to such charges, or human na- 
ture is false to itself. Talk of hypocrisy! We 
have read and sung, that 


“The painted hypocrite is KNOWN, 
Through the disguise he wears.”’ 


Mr. Beecher puts on no paint and wears no dis- 
guises. He could not be a hypocrite if he would ; 
his heart is as transparent as his face, and is as 
easily read of all men. The very elements of his 
character are openness and frankness—perhaps 
even to a fault. He shrinks from no public 
scrutiny ; he asks and challenges the deepest and 
largest investigation ; he lays his bosom bare, and 
bids his enemies strike; he calls upon the living 
and the dead, on earth and heaven, to witness 
against him. Wherenow are his responsible ac- 
cusers 

In view, therefore, of the whole case as thus far 
unfolded, I heartily adopt and endorse the unani- 
mous result of the late Advisory Council in their 
well-expressed terms: ‘**‘We hold the pastor of 
this church, as we and all others are bound to 
hold him, innocent of the charges reported against 
him, until they have been substantiated by proof ; 
and therefore we continue to extend to him our 
Christian fellowship and sympathy. We exhort 
him to commit the keeping of his soul to God in 
well-doing as unto a faithful Creator ; and wher- 
ever he prosecutes his work, to illustrate in his 
demeanor the meekness of wisdom.” 

I will only add that, in my opinion, the further 
prosecution of this matter by parties uninvited, 
outside of Plymouth Church, will justly be held 
as persecution, and will react, retributively, both 
on those who investigate and those who abet it. 


THE LONDON TIMES ON THE CENTENNIAL. 


THE people of the United States celebrated on 
Wednesday, by a world’s show of gigantic proportions, 
the centenary festival of their national independence, 
and for some time to come the hospitalities which 
Philadelphia offers to the whole earth will obscure all 
other American interests. Yet never since the United 
States became a nation has the political life of the 
Union been in a more critical state, and the attention 
of the. country, if for a moment absorbed by the 
pomps and vanities of the Centenuial Exhibition, wil 
be quickly brought back to the stern realities of publi 
policy. The Americans feel keenly that the spect 
presented by their politicians will not bear testi 
the lofty standards which the development of 
government in the New World within the last hundred 
years exhibits and enforces. This perception bf incon- 
gruity finds expression in many ways. The avidity 
with which charges against official personages and 
Party leaders are fastened upon, the zest with which 
organs of public opinion on every side advocate the 
chastisement of offenders, and the rigorous eXaction 
of bigh moral qualifications for political function?>are 
proofs that the people of the United States are not 
only dissatisfietl with the present condition of polities, 
but that they will go far to look forand effect aradical 
change.—From the London Times. 
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RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


4 and Four Books of 


14, 1876. 
DRY GOODS 


E E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand & Allen sts., New York, 
At Reduced Prices, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


STRAW GOODS, 


HATS AND BONNETS 


One-third Original Cost. 


BEST REAL FRENCH CHIP HATS and BON- 
NETS, 50, 00, 75, % cents, #1 up. 


FINEST 7-ENDS AMERICAN CHIPS (all shapes), 
40, 50, 60, 75 cents. 


LEGHORN FLATS 65, 75. 85 cents, #1 up. 
HAIR AND NEAPOLITAN HATS AND BONe} 
NETS, 25, 0, 75, Scents, #1, up. 
SUMMER SHADE HATS, 

up. 


WILLOW SUNDOWNS, 10, 15, % cents, up. 
WILLOW SUNDOWNS (Trimmed), 4, @, 75 cents. 


SWISS CILIP TEATS, 


ALL SHAPES AND COLORS, ; 
formerly sold at Me. 


Trimmed Hats and Bonnets. 


CLEARING—SUMMER DESIGNS, $2, $25), #5, 
$3 up. 

INFANTS’ and CHILDREN’S TRIMMED HATS, 
50, 75 cents, $1, $1 25, $10, up. 

INFANTS LACE CAPS, CLEARING at % cents. 


BOYS’ AND MEN'S HATS, 


BOYS’ STRAW HATS, 19, 25, 3, 35, 50, 75 centa. 


BOYS’ FELT AND CLOTH HATS, W®, 75 
cents, $1. 


MEN'S STRAW HATS, 25, 75 cents, $1, up. 

MEN'S LIGHT CASSIMERE HATS, #2, #2 5, $3, 
$3 DO, up. 

MEN'S LIGHT NAPPED HATS, #5 

MEN’S FINEST LIGHT FUR FELT (to close), $1, 
worth &i. 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST SENT 
UN APPLICATION, 


EK. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311'¢ Grand St., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 Allen St. 


FLANNELS, 
BLANKETS 
AND QUILTS. 


A.T. Stewart & Co. 


ARE OFFERING A GREAT VARIETY OF 


Embroidered Flannels, 
Gauze and Domestic Flannels, 
FOR SUMMER WEAR 


44 cents 


$5 75, #4, 


Colored Flannels, 
IN ALL THE NEW AND POPULAR 
SHADES 


Special Inducements 


In Marseilles and Crochet Quilts, 
Summer Blankets, Etc., Etc., at 


Lower Prices 


THAN EVER BEFORE OFFERED. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 
10th Streets, 


AMATEUR WORKERS 
Can find everything they desire in 


BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 
Sond Se Se. stamp for our new and revised Catalogue 
and Price List (4th edition just issued) to 


CEO. W. READ & CO., 


186 to 200 Lewis St., ft. of Sth & 6th Sts., E. R., N.Y. 
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‘THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
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QO, Receive me, Christ, Receive me. 


HYMN AND CHORUS. 


Words by SAMUEL C. UPIIAM. Music by ADAM GEIBEL. 
lender ly. 
2 
1. IT am knock-ing, Je - sus, knock-ing, Now at the Mas - ter’s door, - pen 
2. | am com -ing, Je - sus, com - ing, And at Thy feet | plead, verti 
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The above is from a collection entitled *‘ Evangel Hymns,” 


Ss. C. Upham, 25 South Eighth St., 
May 31. 


ingly low price of ten cents per copy. 


published by 


Philadelphia, referred to in our issue of | 
It comprises several excellent hymns, and is sold at the exceed- 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand & Allen Sts., New York. 


House Furnishing Goods. 
CHINA WARE. 


ENGLISH STONE CHINA CUPS & SAUCERS, 
$1.18 per dozen. 

ENGLISH STONE CHINA TEA SETS (44 pieces), 
$5 75. 

ENGLISH STONE CHINA DINNER SETS (100 
pieces), $15. 


FRENCH CHINA CUPS & SAUCERS, TEA & 
DINNER SETS, in plain and decorated. 


IMPORTED GOBLETS, Sc. and 75c. per dozen. 
TUMBLERS, 40c., We. and Sc. per dozen. 


REFRIGERATORS, up. 


BARGAINS IN TIN, WOOD, WILLOW, COPPEB 
& BRITANNIA WARE. 


TABLE CUTLERY, $1.25 per dozen up. 


FANCY WIRE GOODS, LAMPS & TRIMMINGS, 
VALISES, TRUNKS, SHAWL STRAPS, &c. 


CROQUET SETS, #1, $1.%, $2 up. 


CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES, $5 up. 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST SENT 
ON APPLICATION. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311. and 311% GRAND IST. 
Nos. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66,8, and 70 ALLEN _ 


Wilson & Greig, 


771 Broadway, cor. 9th St. 
CREAT BARCAINS 


IN 


COSTUMES! COSTUMES ! 


Our entire stock of IM PORTED COSTUMES 
at less than half their cost  Peege 

All our last year’s ¢ — MES we will sell at less 
than the price of makin 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS. 


SO PARIS EMBROIDERED LINEN, BATISTE, 


ECRU NET, 
and CASHMERE and JACKETS 
and -KIRTS, in unmade from upward. 


These are the cheapest govdsand greatest bargains 


reat 
Cc COLORED 


SHMERE 
SEASIDE WR JACKETS, 
FICHUS, CAPES, &c.. and many novelties not to 
be found elsewhere. ‘All at bargains to close out 
stoc 

Ladies’ and Children’s FURNISHING GOODS of 
every description. 


INFANTS’ WARDROBES COMPLETE. 
WEDDING TROUSSEAUX ja stock and to order. 
DRESS GOODS for Spri nd Summer Wear. 
BLACK GRENADIN®& Plaid, Striped and 
Broche. 
MOU nese GOODS and BLACK SILKS, none 
LOONS, FRINGES, BUTTONS, ete.., 


KING DEPARTMENT.—Choice pat- 
terns received. Ladies’ own material made up. 


WILSON G&CREIC. 


771 BROADWAY, CORNER OF eTH ST. 


Free, Views Centennial Build- 


or 3c. stamp 
Phila. 


at low 


D203 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, corner 19th Street, 


will continue to offer forthe balance of the season 


SPECIAL 
INDUCEMENTS 


in all their various departments previous to tak- 
ing their 


Half-Yearly Inventory. 


Plain,Fancyand Black Silks, 
Laces, Embroideries, 
and Handkerchiefs, 

Parasols and Umbrellas, 
Summer Shawls, 
Hosiery, 

Neckwear and 

Undergarments, 
Furnishing Coods, 
of every description for 
Ladies, Misses and Children 
Black and Colored 
Crenadines and Cazes, 
Paris Novelties in Costumes, 
Carriage and Reception 
Dresses, 
Liama Lace Jackets 
and Shawis, 
Traveling Suits, &c. 


Mourning Coods. 


Attractive Novelties in 
Spring and Summer Dress 
Coods. 


SWiss, GULIPURE, AND NOTTINGHAM 
Lace Curtains, 
Vestibule Laces, 
Furniture Coverings, 

* Cretonnes, 
Satines, 

White and Colored 
Shade Hollands, 
Cilt Bordered Shades, 
Mattresses, 
Bolsters and Pillows, 
Upholstery Coods. 


Carpets, 
English and American 
Oilcloths, 
Linoleums, 
Canton Mattings, 
Rugs, Mats, &c., &c. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, Corner 19th St. 
NEW YORK. 


The Brooklyn Union. 


THE LEADING 


Home and Family Newspaper 


IN BROOKLYN. 


Recognized at Home and Abroad as the 
Largest and Best Two Cent News- 
paper in the United States. 


Is PUBLISHED EVERY AFTEKNOON 


At the corner of Fulton and Front streets. 


For advertisers desirous of reaching first-class 
patronage there ts no better medium than the col- 


umns of the BROOKLYN DAILY UNION. 

Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for 8100. 

& H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
4. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS and 

FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 

SCOP BS, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 


TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. ie Slides 
remium at Vie 


as ialty. First 
enufasturere 


Photographic ‘Materials. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XIIL, No. 24. 


Acligous Alews. 


They are proposing to open a Lay College in 
connection with Auburn Theological Seminary. The 
Presbytery of Cayuge and the seminary trustees have 
the matter in hand. It is hoped that a beginning can 
be made this year, even if the initiatory Course has to 
be short. 


Methodist bishops will continue to appoint pre- 
siding elders, the Baltimore General Convention having 
voted by a considerable majority not to give the Con- 
ferences the right to elect them. This is a sound de- 
cision, if the presiding elder is expected to be perfectly 
free in performing his church duties, 


Both the Congregationalists and the Unitarians 
had a good time at their respective festivals in) Boston 
the other day, as they always do. At the meeting of 
the former, the speaker who received a particular 
welcome was Rev. Dr. Behrends, late of one of the 
Cleveland Baptist churches, but now a Congregation- 


al pastor of Providence, R. I. 


Old South Church, Boston, was sold last week 
at auction for 41550, the purchaser being Mr. John N. 
Roberts.—Rev. Dr. Hepworth’s Church of the Disci- 
ples in New York, which has been heavily embarrassed 
with debts, was also sold last week under foreclosure 
sale at a large sacrifice, but it is understood that the 
congregation is not to be ousted. 


Rey. Dr. Fowler, of Evanston, IIL, who sue- 
ceeds Dr. Curry as editor of the N. Y. Christian Ad- 
vocate, is out witha salutatory in which he calls the 
press the ‘third house’ whose immense influence 
must be kept on the right side. There is point in 
these three sentences be fires off: ** The press and the 
pulpit are parallel barrels on the same stock. They 
are under the same sights, and, loaded alike, they will 
carry to the same mark. The church must see to it 
that neither is loaded with blanks.” 


Among the objections urged by Dr. Adger in 
the Soutbern Assembly against the union of the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church with other Presbyterian 
churches in the General Council, was the fact that in 
the religious journals of the North it bad been serious- 
ly urged that the Presbtterians and Congregational- 
ists should become one body. As the Congregational 
papers rejoice over the prospect of a reunion between 
the Northern and Southern Presbyterians, it must be 
because they now hope to swallow both wings of that 
eburch. 


We are neither surprised nor sorry, says the 
Loudon Freeman, to leurn that the state of affairs in 
Spain is giving so much trouble to the Pope that he 
has summoned a meeting of the cardinals to consider 
what they will do to stay the alarming progress of 
principles which are truly Catholic, and therefore 
anti-Romish. The delight with which the Cortes lis 
tened the other day to the magnificent oration of 
Senor Castelar in behalf of toleration was a wonderful 
sign of the times, and must have made the priests 
gnash their teeth. 


The Jerish Messenger is much worked up over 
the case of Dr. Mayer, of the Har Sinai Hebrew Con- 
gregation in Baltimore, who, some time ago, turned 
Christian and then went back to his old faith. “ He 
had a right to apostatize if he wished,”’ says this ex- 
change, * but to return to the fold he had abandoned, 
and to become agaiu a shepherd of Israel's flock, was 
a matter which could not be justified.”’ In fact, it is 
one of “the deepest sins’? imaginable. But how is 
that? Isn't it a compliment to Israel that, after all, 
he found he had made a poor move in leaving her ? 
Under similar circumstances a Christian would be 
welcomed back. 


Enthusiasm over the new African missions to 
which the death of Livingstone gave the grand im- 
pulse is well sustained. Recently the Scotch Estab- 
lished Church, which is following in the wake of the 
Free Church, sent out two little steel vessels, one for 
mission service on Lake Nyassa, the other for the pur- 
pose of establishing trading stations: and among those 
who bave gone out there is a young Mr. Cotterill, son 
of the Bishop of Edinburgh, who intends to develop 
commerce as a Christianizing agent. He hopes to aid 
in substantiating the belief of Livingstone, which is 
also shared by Lieut. Cameron, that honest trade will 
tend most powerfully to destroy the traffic in human 
flesh by assailing the slave system at its root. 


The Church of the Holy Trinity, New York 
(Rev. Dr. Tyng, Jr.), bas put up on Thirty-fourth St., 
near Sixth Ave., what is called a Gospel Tent, large 
enough to accommodate a congregation of nearly 3,000 
persons; and here during the summer the prayers and 
preaching will be free to all comers. Dr. Tyng, says 
the Tribune, will conduct the services according, we 
presume, to such ritual as to him may seem most de- 
sirable, and it is intumated that Mr. Rainsford, an En- 
glish clergyman, will assist. Whether these proceed- 
ings of the Doctor will commend themselves to the 
Bishop of the diocese is a matter, we fancy, of small 


importance to the rector of the Holy Trinity or to his | 


parishioners. The Doctor may or may not become 


again liable to a public and official reprimand, but bis 


fear of ecclesiastical discipline is so limited that he 
will probably be left severely alone. 


English noneonformists give the State Church a 
hard hit whenever the chance offers, For instance, 
when the General Assembly of the Scotch Fstablished 
Chureh met recently at Edinburgh, a dissenting corre- 
spondent immediately raked up this piece of gossip: 
* It was alleged,” he writes, * that when, on the advent 
of the Conservative Government to office, Lord Ross- 
lyn solicited the situation of Master of the Buckbounds, 
Which had been held by his father, the Premier de- 
clined the request on the ground that his lordship’s 
free habits of speech did not quite befit sucha position ; 
but added that if he chose be might obtain the office 
of Commnissioner to the General Assembly!” The 
clerical members are described as baving a comforta- 
ble, rosy, well-fed aspect, and the pastor of a Highland 
parish whose congregation averages five worshipers is 
noted as the best-Jressed delegate on the tloor. 


Castelar’s voice was sure to be heard during the 
discussion in the Spanish Cortes last mouth on the 
question of retaining the religious freedom clause ip 
the new Constitution. “The State,’ he said, * under- 
takes to support the Roman Catholic religion and its 
ministers. Well, I give that creed its due bonor; I 
oWn its beauty, and its force, and. its antiquity. And 
you say, * This is the true religion.’ Sirs, are you so 
cross as to say, ‘This is the true,’ because it is imposed 
by human law and foree of arms? Nay, vou will sure- 
ly say, ‘This is true because, and only because, it ree- 
ommends itself to your heart and conscience as the 
true one; and if so, why do you want a human law to 
force you to follow that which your conscience tells 
you is true? Are you afraid ofarival? Sirs, you do 
an honor to Protestantism if you think it so true as to 
be able, iu a fair race, to outrun Roman Catholicism. 
But if it be not true, this religion of the State—if it be 
not true, brother deputies, what then? Megna est 
veritas, ct pravalebit. If the Roman Catholic creed 
be true it will prevail by force of truth; if Protestant- 
ism be true it will prevail,and you cannot crush it. If 
this liberty of conscience be of God you cannot, if of 
man you need not, crush it.” 


The new Church Trustee law, affecting Baptist 
churches in the State of New York, contains one o1 
two important provisions. It requires, among othe 
things, that none but persons of fullage, who are either 
members of the church or actual supporters of its wor- 
ship, shall have any voice in electing trustees. It also 
draws a sharp line between what are really the tempo 
ralities and the spiritualities of a church, and carefully 
limits the province of a Board of Trustees to the for- 
mer—leaving all that is spiritual within the absolute 
control of the church. The trustees may take charge 
of the property of a church, both real and personal; 
trapsact all business relating to the renting of pews, 
the payment of the pastor's salary, and all the othe 
temporalities; but they shall have no right to divert 
the property of achurch from use appointed by the 
church, or to settle or remove its pastor or minister, 
or change or determine bis salary or compensation; 
or fix or change the times,pature or order of the public 
or social worship of the church; or to alienate, sell o1 
encumber its property, or incur debts beyond what 
may be necessary for the proper care, repairs and 
preservation of the property, unless such authority is 
specially conferred upon them by the church. This 
law Was secured at the instance of the Southern New 
York Baptist Assocation, which found that, in some 
cases, men who made no profession of religion, and 
were even decidedly irreligious, acted as trustees to 
the detriment of the interests of the church they rep- 
resented, 

—Rev. Dr. Stephen Thurston has been elected 
President of the Bangor, Me., Theological Seminary. 


—Rev. Joseph Cook, of Boston, finds that the 
beauty of the Methodist theology is that it can be 
preached, 


—Prof. Barbour, of the Bangor Theological Sem- 
inary, declines the call to the pastorate of the Yak 
College Chapel. 

—Mrs. Shepherd Wells performed the ceremony 
at the recent laying of the corner stone of the new 
building for indigent women in St. Louis. 


—Mr. Moody comes East again this week. It is 
not known certainly whether his next field will be 
Chicago or Boston, but, according to the Alliance, the 
probabilities are that the latter city will secure him. 

—Mr. Moody’s new chureh on Chicago Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill., was opeved with appropriate services on 
Friday evening last. Messrs. Moody and Sankey were 
present. A collection amounting to 212,356 was taken 
up to defray the cost of the building. 


—Dr. Reynolds's temperance campaign in Massa- 
chusetts goes bravely on. The motto of the movement 
is, ** Dare to do right,” and from all accounts, a goou 
many young men, old ones also, are daring to make 
it their own. 

—It is thought, says a Boston paper, that the 
death of President Stearns of Amherst College will 
cause the retirement of Professor Seelye from politics. 
The trustees are known to be in favor of his appoint- 
ment as President Stearns’s successor. 


—Rev. Dr. John Hall, of this city, has spent 
parts of two summers in the West campaigning for 
the Sunday-school cause. Finding the work as good 
asa vacation rest, he purposes to go again this season 
for a month in company with Mr. W. P. Paxon, a 
Sunday-school Missiouary. 


—Mr. FE. L. Hedstrom, of Buffalo, a Baptist lay- 
man, gives £500 to secure the delivery and publication, 
in the next year of the Rochester Theological Semi- 
vary, of a course of lectures on the best methods of 
developing the benevolent work of the churches. Of 
the sum given, 3100 are to be used in placing a copy of 
the lectures in the hands of every Baptist pastor in 
the State of New York. 

—Hon. Theophilus Parsons made the principal 
address before the Swedenborgian Convention in 
Philadelphia last week. His subject was **The Prog- 
ress Of Freedom within the last Hlundred Years,”’ and 
in the course of his remarks he claimed that this prog- 
ress bad been “towards and forthe descent of the 
New Jerusalem,” and that it should find its cOnsum- 
mation in the Swedenborgian Church. 


—Rev. Mr. Herford, the new Unitarian pastor 
in Chicago, called from England, said at the Boston 
festival last week that, while English Unitarianism 
Was represented by fewer congregations than we have 
here, less socialstrength, fewer commanding preachers, 
and is not so influential as the denomination with 
us, its congregations, on the other hand, are more of 
the ** working ” stamp, are more earnest in their de- 
votion to Unitarian thought and principle, and are 
more democratic, since poor people attend the 
churches there as they do not in this country. 


—Revy. Robert Collyer is delighted with the ree- 
ord of a Chicago family, and tells the Christian Regis- 
ferabout it. The parents have just celebrated their 
golden wedding, but they are not the “old folks,” for 
the mother of the golden bride still lives at Danbury, 
Conn., the head of six generations. A remarkable 
fact in its domestic history is that for fifty years there 
has been no death in the circle, either of a child, a 
grandchild, a great-grandchild, or great-great-grand- 
ehlid, family,’ says Mr. Collyer, *“‘has been 
settled in this city many years, wearing ‘the white lily 
of a blameless life’; and I would like to know whether 
in the quiet nooks and corners at the Fast, where life 
keeps its even tenor through such long spaces of time, 
you can match my story.” 

—Rey. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, of Robert College, 
Constantinople, is residing temporarily at New Haven. 
As he knows something about the new Turkish Sultan, 
this sketch of him which he sends to the Hartford 
Courant is worth reading: * He ascends the throne at 
the ripe age of thirty-six. Although be has not the 
reputation of great talents, he has had a better educa- 
tion than any previous Sultan of this dynasty. He 
knows the French language, and therefore has person- 
al access to the mind, the politics, and the news of 
Europe beyond all power of bis ministers to shape 
things for him or entirely exclude them from him. 
He has the reputation of being an amiable map. 
Among his personal friends and associates there are 
both Armenians and Greeks. He has had a freedom 
of intercourse with foreigners which no previous heir 
to the throne has bad. He is reputed to havea wife 
of extreme beauty, and to take much interest in the 
training of his three children. So far as we know his 
social attributes are in his favor, and it is quite possible 
that he may abolish the seraglio. He has given po 
indication of religious intolerance, so often and upjustly 
attributed to all Turks. His private secretary, an 
enlightened and educated Turkish gentleman, bad, and 
so faras | know has still, a sou in Robert College. It 
is hardly probable that he would send him there with- 
out mentioning it to his master. This indicates the 
absence of any violent prejudice or hatred towards 
foreigners and Protestants.” 


THE SUNDA Y-SCHOOL. 

Lesson for June 18, Acts vi., 1-15—The Seven 
Chosen; for June 25, Quarterly Review; for July 2, 
1 Chron. xxviii., 1-10—David’'s Charge to Solomon, 

At the very interesting Sunday School Conven- 
tion, held at Winsted, Conn., last week, it was ascer- 
tained by arising vote that fifty of the schools repre- 
sented were connected with churches which have 
given up either forenoon or afternoon services for the 
Sunday-school (six churecbes only having given up the 
forenoon service); and that thirty more had changed 
the second preaching service to the evening for the 
same purpose, While seventy-five of the schools repre- 
sented were going on in the old way, sandwiched in 
between morning and afternoon meeting.” During 
the discission on the true theory of the Sunday-school, 
the following good points were made: 1. The Sunday- 
school is not a substitute for family religious training. 
2. It is not a substitute for preaching. 3. It is not a 
substitute for the social religious services of the 
church, 4. It is for the more thorough study of God's 
word by young and old, that all may thereby grow in 
grace. The statistics for the State show an increase 
during the past two years of 71 schools, over 1,000 
teachers and officers, and 9,270 scholars. Of the 135,000 
schoo! children in the State, 50,000 at least do not at- 
tend any Sunday-school. This fact was noted in the 
convention, and suggestions were made as to the best 
way of reaching these non-attendants, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


DOD 


Financial. 


From Monday, June 5, to Saturday, 
June 10, 


The week has been marked by no unusual agita- 
tion in the money market. The New York banks 
continue to tnerease the excess above the legal 
reserve, the excess sow being more than $1600), 
Government bonds have been active and strong, 
though bids for currency sixes are from twe te 
three cents less than they were a fortnight age. 
Demands for State bonds have been but few; rail- 
road bonds have not deelined, but the demand has 
been moderate. Miscellaneous stocks have been 
more active.and with some show of reason-— West 
ern Union having declared a dividend, Lake Shore 
nearly promised one, and Michigan Central and 
Express having reported extea large earn- 
ings in May; the encouragement given on these 
particular securities, however, has extended syt- 
pathetically to the rest of the line, showing how 
littie genuine cause there is for Stock Board tluctu- 
tuations. Grain and provisions fer export bave 
been sensitive and uncertain, under the influence 
of rumors of war in KFurope. Suspensions are 
announced of Cochran, McLean & Co., dry goods 
jobbers of New York, and the Atlantic Mills of 
Lawrence, Mass., but both report assets largely in 
excess of liabilities; neither concern seemed able 
to meet its paper, however, without going entirely 
inte liquidation, 


Financial Quetations—Gold,.— 


Monday, Wednesday, Saturday 
une 5. June 7. June W. 


Government Bonds.— 
(Most of these figures indicate offers made instead 
of sales.) 


Sixes, ISS], r........ 11% 
Currency sixes..... ........ 
Foreign Exchange.— 
days. 3 days. 


London prime bankers, 4.57 


tor State 


du Sa. N.Y.K.8 \ 
du Me, N.Y. Coup., B.L.... 

Ark. #4, Tunded.,. N.Y. tis, Gs. L., 801... 118 

du Lu lu N.C. te, Jan. & Ju... Us 

do qs. A Ww N.C is A. li'« 

do 7s, K.P. B. AN. lu NCL AD. 

dou 7a, M.&O.K... Wo 

do 7s, Ark. C. KR... W N.C..coup., 45 

Connecticut tis..... de off, A &O. 4D 

du Ta, new bonds. - dle 7 

do Ts. indersed... — ti 

do jis, geld bonds NUN. 

Indiana 3s.......... N.C... S.T., class 

Iii. coup. tis, “7T7..... do du 

bil. Ga, Coup. “TY..... du de 

Kentucky is........ de "GB. 

Louisinna fs ....... 44 Rhode Island 6«.... 109 

Louisiana N. B..... 45 South Curolina 
dv ache te,Jan.AJu. 34 
de Penitet’ry. 4 do 68, Apr&Uc. 
do 6a, L.B...... do F.A., 
dy Ss, L.B...... do L.C., SALAS. 45 
do ita do L.A. 45 

7a, consol’ 'd. thy do Non-fund. b 2 

ation, Ga, TY..... Tenn. fim, old........ 41's 

av ts, do se, mew,...... 2% 
do e,newser... 4 

Ge. Wes do n.b.. 

Lg bds.due 4) Wis do comseol........ 

Funding b, M-).... WO% do mat.coup ti 


Asylumor U 6. 


consel., 2d se. 
do deferred 


& St. J eee Do. of He 
Kids for KR. Bonds. 

Albany & Susy., Ist 110% C.& Tol. s. f........ y 
au 2d. 10 do n.b 
do & A.. new b 1U5 

leon. do old b 

Boat. & tstm — Tol. b 
guar. — Bull. & Erie, nm. b... tus 

Bur. C. Kap. Bull. & St. 


Ches. & 0. bs, 
Uhic. & Alton. ». f.. 100 
do lam... 


do Cons. c., lst. 

L. Cons. r.. Ist WY 
do cons. ¢.,.2d.. — 
do oa Mar. & Cin. Ist m... 105 

Joliet & C., lst m... 110 Mich. C..cons. is, 12 
& Me ist, — ade 

St. L.Jack.&Chi., ist 12% J. S., Ist mm. 7s. 


B. & Ist..... ¥.C. Ge, 101 

Cc. Kk. & Pae...... ado ta, KR. B.... 
do «. f. Inc. do ta, Hab ace 


do Ta, 
Ist conv... 105 N.Y. C.&H.. ton MR - 
con, conv. deo do ist M.C 19% 
Lehi h& W. con. H. R. 7s, 2am. 85... 
An. Dave & b. 100% Harlem Ist - 


do do 7a.r. 
7 mx No. M. lat........... 
do ist m., 88, P.D Ohio & Miss.C. 8. F. loo, 
do istm.,Lac. D de du con..... Wy 
do do L&MD - do do 2%decons 
do do — .P., SanJo. b’eh. 
do consol. 8. F.. P. Cal. &V0re. lst 
do 2d mort....... . L. Grant b’'da, 
C. &N. W., 8. ©... lis West. bonds... 100% 
o tnt. B.... U. Pae.. tet........ 
do cons. b. do hind iw 
do Ist. m.... Was &. Pac. R. b.0of Mo, 
do ep. gid.b W P. R. of lst m. 
Pen. Ist.m. conv... 100 =P. Ft. W. & C. Ist... 110% 
lowa Mid.,! “%.%. — do 2d... 1s 
Gal. & Chie. Ext 107 do do 
Chic. & Mil. Iat..... Clev. & P., con. f. 
in. & St. stm — do 4th..... 104 
do da CC. & MB 
C.c. C. & 1. lat do 2dm.... 10 
con. M. B. R., W. & Og. c. Ist 
Del. Lack. & W.2d. — Mt. & I. M., ist.... 101 
Mor. & Es. ist. m.. 115% «Alt. “eT. H.. istm. — 
do mM... do 2d, Ine...... 


CON... = 2d, Ine 73 

do 7a, "71... 106 B.& 8. lil... lat m. — 
do Ist con. gold. — ‘Tol. P.& W..E.D.. 
M eee W.D. 7 


do 3d, Ta, . e. 


| lessened and there ts only a languid local market. 


“TSouthern quarters, 9%ec.; N. State and 


do ith, do lst St. le div — 
B.N.Y.&E. 1st m. — do B'da....... 
do Bds. 87 GO 
H.& =. &S. lst m... W 
CONV. 78% La.. B. & lst ms. 
Dub. ‘a ‘Sioux. Han. & Nap.. int.... 
Cedar F. & Ist. do 2d.m. %.. 
Ind. Bb. & W.. Han. & M.tistm. 
deo = & Tol. Ist W..... 
Mich. So. 7 p.ec. 2d... Wy Weaet. U. 


Wholesale Prices | Farm Produce. 


For the week ai June 1, 1876. 


Butter. Receipts for the week were 27.115 pack- 
ages; exports, L780 packages. Receipts have held 
up. There isa little better inquiry, capecially for 
fancy creamery of same kind from private dairies, 
and for such prices are le2e. higher than lust 
week. For repacked Western butter there has 
been good export inguiry, stimulated by the rul- 
ing low price, and there were sales of LA pack- 
ages for Enylish account at about Isc. Private 
dairy or creamery Western was a shade higher, 
and approximates to State price in ratio with its 
quality. The grass crop is abundant. Milk from 
the milk trains is cheap, averaging net to dairymen 
only two and fraction cents per quart. New Eng- 
land, New Jersey, and al! the near-by manufac 
turing districts are making almost enough butter 
for their own use, and altogether home demand is 


We quote: Finest creamery and selected high- 
flavored dairy make, WeWe.; yellow grass-made 
State cCairy, tirkines and tubs, 24: Northern 
N. ¥. Welch per ice cur, 220 2te.; yellow grass 
make Western repacked, bee 2; common light- 
eolored butter, le. 

Cheese.-Keceipts for the week, M497 boxes: 
exports, 40.505 boxes. The market was heavy fore 
part the week, but the export of 5).U000 boxes re- 
lieves the pressure to sell, and there was a firmer 
feeling atthe close at 104 Dl1le. for tine State fac- 
tories, and Il\rellye. as a possibility for the 
“sapecials.”"’ Western cheese did not arrive in as 
geod order. Sales of full cream Western cheese 
were mostly at “lle. We quote: State factory, 
all cream, chuice, factory cheese, fair to 
good, &lie.; factory cheese, partly skimmed, 
skimmed cheeseand damaged stock, de. 

Eggs. We quote elite. ; Western, Canadian, 
and Southern, per dozen. 

Beeawax.—Pure wax per is worth We. 

Beans.—We quote: per bush., (62%..) medium, 
$1. $1.20; marrows, $1.70. 

Tallow, per ®., 

Dried Apples.— We quote: New York State and 


Southern sliced, 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO. 


S5 and SZ Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8ST., NEW YORK. 


Sell Butter, Cheese, etc.. on Commix- 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as soon as seld. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
NEW York. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,’ Catskill 
Mountain and other creameries. 


FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 


We give particolar attention to DIRECT DEALs 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CUKKENT MAK 
KET KATES, and are prepared, at all times, t. buy 
or sellin large or smal! amounts, to suit all Classe- 
of investors. Orders by mail or telegraph will 
receive careful attention. 

We shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Governmeét Bonds 

fe also Duy and sell GOL and GOLD COUPONS, 
COLLECT DIVIDENDS and Town, CoUNnTy and 
STATE COUPONS, &£C.. and buy and sell ON COM 
MISSION, all MARKETABLE AND 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de 
wosits and remittances subject tu draft, and aliow 
nterest, to be credited monthiv, on balances aver 
uging., for the month, from $1400 to $5,000. at the 
rate of three per cent. per annum, and on balances 
averaging over $5,000, at the rate of four per cent. 


FISK & HATCH. 


{10 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Furm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of 
the value ascertained by personal imepection, _ In 
many years’ business have never losta dollar. We 
my the interest prom semi-annually, in New 
ork. No customer of ours ever waited a day for 
interest, not even during the hardest time that 
Kansas is likelyever to see. Her prosperity is now 
certain. Send for partic 7+ References tn 
every State in the Union. J.B. WATKINS & CO., 
LAWKENCE, KA} 
tr ‘ollections throughout the West specialty. 


Union Dime, Savings Bank, 


Nos. 38) & TR CANAL ST., corner Laight. 
Open daily from 10 to 4, and Monday Evenings 5 to ?. 
Awset« Over Twelve Million Dellars, 
One Million Dollars. 

x per cent. allowed. 
Books in and Germa 
G6. 8 CHAPLN, Treas. J. HAINES, 


NEWSPAPERS 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


A complete list, numbering 8,12, with a Gazetteer 
correct to date. of all towns and cities in which 
Newspapers are published; historical and statis- 
tical sketches of the Great Newspaper Fstablish- 
ments; illustrated with numerous engravings of 
the principal newspaper buildings. BooK or 
a0 PAGES, qnet issued. Mailed. post paid, to any 
address for Oc Apply (inclosing price) to SU PER- 
INTENDENT OF THE NEWSPAPER PAVILION, Cen- 


do ath. 1. WON, 


tennial Philadelphia, or American News 
Com very Advertiser needs it, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


A CATALOGUE oT the PUBLICATIONS of 


B, LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


Publishers, Philadelphia, 
will be mailed free on application. 


The New Monthly Magazine. 


RECORD YEAR. 


THIRD NUMBER ot NE) READY TO-DAY. 


Something entirely new and original in the way 
ofa Monthly Magazine. Beinga sort of Reference 
Scrap Book, or monthly reeord of every important 
event of any neture that happens in eny part of 
the werld, tgether with a selection of the choreest 
current miacellany, prose and poetry. and 
domestic. Edited by FRANK of the” Re- 
bellion Reeord.’ 


Beautifully printed. large type, fine paper. and 
anelegant steel Portrait of the most prominent 
person of the month itn each Number 

Ky far the most attractive and readable high- 
toned monthly magazine ever issued. Sold every 
where, and sent free by mail, on receipt of 0 cents, 


by 
G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers. 
Madison Square. New Yor, 


ENTENNIAL BOOKS PI BL BY 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 


Barnes Centenary distory. 


Superbly Hlustrated. One vol., cetaveo. 


‘Principles and Acts” 


of the American Revolution. By H. Niles (of 
Niles’s Kewister). $5.00. 


Lives of the Signers 


of the Declaration spendence. 


Democracy | in America. 


By Alexis de Toequeville. One vol.,Svo. $5.00, 


Avents wanted to the abore. 
111 and 113 William Street. New Vork, 


A SPLENOUID ilustrited young folks’ paper for 
only a year. Army Banner, Pittsbure,a 


POPULAR _SONCS. 
WM. A. POND & CO., 547 Broadway, N. Me 


Offer the following sons O f J Aing, the fir 
three of which have alre udy ot “d through sever: 1 
editions: the others are just published, 
Rockaby, Lutlaby, Dear Little Rorer 
(Words b by Dr. Holland). With pi ture title, 40 cts, 
Sands o*° Dee. Ballad. (Words by the late 
Chas. Kingsley), W ith photogr wh of Miss 
Sterling .. so cts, 
Light in Darkness. “Me mori: Song oud 
Chorus for Church and Home. (Words by 
Father Almighty. (New. A Hymn of 
Solos and Chorus, (Words 
W. R; rymond), Steel portrait of Kev. 
; enry Ward Beecher .. cts, 


Fated. So prano Song (New), With portrait 


They publish also Rippling ‘Waltzes for 
four hands, by H. F. Kinc..... $1.00, 


SENT POST=PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


THE RESULT 


The Brooklyn Advisory Council. 


OF 1876. 
TOGETHER WITH THE LETTERS OF 
r. Leonard Bacon, Prot. Timothy 
Dwight, D.D., Ac., &e. 
A Pamphlet of Twenty-four Pages. 


For sale by 
A. S. BARNES & CO., 


Nos. 111 and 113 William St... New VYork. 
SINGLE Coptes. 6 Crs.: Per HUNDRED. 


ror Sunday Schools. 
BRIGHTEST AND AND BEST: 


Entirely new and beautitul Songs, by 
Lowry and Doane. 


OYAL DIADEM: 


Pure, sterling Melodies, by same authors. 


PuRE GOLD: 


Sana This work has a world 
wide reputation ; OVeT 1 copies sold, 


Price for any of the above books, in board covers 
830 per 100; ; by mail, 35 ets, 


oF OF PRAISE: 


from the best Songs now in use ; 224 pages. 
Price, 840 per 100; by mail, 50 cts. 


ONGS FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


Contains beautiful Songs for Little 
Children, for use in Primary Classes, Schools 
and at home. rice, in Board Covers. 


830 per 100 copies; by mail, 35 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth Street. New York. 
91 Washington Street. Chicago. 


‘ 


pany, . 


2 FANCY CARDS, new styles, with name, IWec., post 


Cheavest Bookstore in the World. 


65,000 ENGLISH and AM- 
ERICAN BOOKS, almost 
given away. 110,000 Juveniles, 
beautifully Ulustrated, at your 
own p rice. Mammoth Catalogue, 
No. 4 _ fre e. Send stamp. 
Le 4 


EVANGEL HYMNS, 


raise and Camp 
Falited by C. Upham and Adam 
fieibel. This Edition contain- AN 
GhOUND.”” companion te “HoLp THE FoRT.” 
test and cheapest collection eve r 
Send licents for specimen copy, tos UPHAM, 
Ssouth Eighth St... Philade iphin. a. ‘gold by all 
and Music Dealers. 


Special Announcement! 


ONEILL & CO. 


WILL OFFER ON MONDAY, JUNE 5, 


Straw Goods 


AT AN 


IMMENSE SACRIFICE ! 


V0 de een BROWN CHIP HATS, 75 cents; formerly 


doze BLACK CHIP HATS, cents to $1. 
1,000 doze Hil’ HAT S. $l to 
ENGLISH WAL KING | ATS 

New Designs in FANCY “BRAIDS. 


SASIL RIBBONS. 


f-inch SASH RIBBONS, all colors, 40 cents: all silk. 
j-inch SASH RIBBONS. all colors, cents: all silk. 
cartons FANCY SASHES, cents yard. 
Mcartons FANCY SASHES, 5) cents to $2 yard. 
mes zen ROMAN SASHES, 2 yards, $1 0, worth 


‘dozen FANCY SASHES, $2 to $5. 
Soft SILK SASHES in all shades. 


BONNET RIBBONS. 


5. 7,9, to 20, IN ALL THE NEW SHADES. 


TRIMMINC SILKS. 
LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


TRIMMED HATS. 


CHILDREN’S TRIMMED HATS, 


ekman 


Fur Churel Choirs, 
Sunaay Schouls, 


— 


Will offer on MONDAY an immense stock of 


FRENCH FLOWERS. 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
2,000 Montures, from Tie. to $2.50. 


LACE GOODS. 


CASHMERE LACE, 
GUIPURE LACE, 

THREAD LACE. 
ann ao attention given to MADE-UP LACE 
st ht 
CHILDREN’S LACE CAPS a specialty. 

LACE RUFFLINGS in variety. 


LAC TIES. 
FANCY TIES. 


New patterns in NETTED TIES, 
_ 2000 dusen of WINDSOR TLES, ‘from 15 cents to 


n JOCKEY SILK HANDKERCHIEFS, 
41 cents, splendid quality. 


KID GLOVES 


In all the newest shades. 


BARGAINS IN 


SILK UMBRELLAS. 


Splendid stock, and selected with special care 


for first-class retail trade 
Will offer on Monday, 00 CANOPY-TOP PAR- 


ASOLS at wort the. 


H. O’Neill & Co. 


321 to 329 Sixth Ave., corner of 20th St. 


Parisian Flower Co,, 


are c receiving 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES 


in RIC FRENC LOWERS, BRIDAL SETS and 
VEILS, OSTRICH TIPS and PL UMES, FLORAL 

GAKNE rt RES for Wedding and Kvening Cos- 

tumes, “ARKANGED TU ORDER.” 

VASES and BASKETS FILLED WITH HAND- 

“OME TROPICAL LEAF-PLANTS and PER- 

FUMED BOUQUETS,“ A SPECIALTY.” 

To the Trade and Institutions a Liberal discount. 

THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO.,, 

a East 14th St. (Four doors west of University 
Viace), New Vork: @ Kue de Clery, Paris. 


J. LOWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
76 STATE FAIR FIRST PREMIUMS IN 76 
months were awarded Nellis’ Harpoon 
Horse Hay Fork, and Patent Method tor Mowing 
and Stac king Hay or Straw. These goods a farmer 
never was known to dispense with when their 
merita became known. Pamphlet free. Address 
A.J, NELLIS & CU., Pittsburg, Pa. 


The Christian Union. 
IN NEW VORK: 
277 PARK PLACE. 


IN BOSTON: 
GEO. M. SMITH & CO. 309 Washington St 


IN CHICAGO: 


T. W. HULBERT, 114 Monroe St. 


IN SAN FRANCISCO: 


W. PAYZANT, 339 Kearney St. 


most iF FUL and ARTI- 
CLE OF from WHEAT. Sold by all 


paid. J.B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renss. Co., N.Y. 


Grocers. Add F. EB. 
Sa be rs ress Smith & Co., Brooklyn, N 
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Garden, 


YIELD AND COST OF CORN IN MICHIGAN. 
W'5 have an interesting letter from Mr. Wim. 


Lambie, of Michigan, reporting a corn crop of 
one hundred and ninety-six bushels of ears per acre, 
raised by Mr. Conklin, one of his neighbors, for which 
he received the first premium of the county Society. 
This statement is in answer to Mr. Wilson's * Card to 
Farmers,” soliciting mformation of this kind. If this 
crop was raised without manure, as we infer from the 
statement, it was certainly very remarkable. Will 
Mr. Lambie or Mr. Conklin inform us on this point, 
and favor us with exact tures as to the cost? 

Mr. Lambie also rey octs his own crop of ten acres 
giving a total yield of nine hundred bushels of ears, 
ata cost of seven ceuts per bushel, which is equal to 
fourteen cents a bushel of shelled grain. As this crop 
was raised on a reclaimed marsh, where only moss and 
wild grass grew before, it is a fair sample of first-class 
farming, and Mr. L. considers it a surer way of accu- 
mulating wealth than swapping gold for greenbacks 
in Wall Street. 

In regard to the cost of this crop, it appears to be, in 
fact, less than the rate reported, as Mr. Lambie bas 
omitted from his account the cost of husking, and the 
value of the stalks. If the expense of husking is 
charged at five cents per bushel, and the stover esti- 
mated at five dollars per ton (though really worth 
eight dollars) then taking the yield of stover at two 
and a half tons per acre, the account would stand as 
follows: 

Charge for labor, rent, etc... 


$12 00 per acre (45 bush.) 


.. 8% 
4 
Less value of stalks .......... 2 »w 


200 
The cost of harvesting is not stated, but this is more 
than balanced by the value of the pumpkin crop. If 
any man can show a lower cost for corn than this, we 
hope to hear from him. 


THE DAIRY. 
LARGE RESULTS—RATE OF PROFIT. 


As farming is considered by some an unprofitable 
calling, it is well enough to exhibit occasionally some 
indications ou record that this impression is uot true. 
[It would not be difficult to show that very few kinds 
of business offer better inducements of profit than 
either farming in general or dairying in particular. 

Going back to the beginning of the present century, 
ove of the earliest remarkable cases we meet with 
comes from English soil. The * Cramp” cow of Lewes, 
in ERngland, gave a product of butter during five years 
that ranged from 450 pounds per annum to 675 pounds, 
and averag@d for the whole time about 560 pounds. 
Atthe present price of butter in this country such a 
cow would be worth to the owner nearly #100a year 
over the cost of Keeping. 

In 1816, the ** Oates *’ cow of Massachusetts gave a 
product of 4°. pounds of butter daily during the year. 
Five quarts of this milk frequently produced a pound 
of butter. Itappears from the report of Ward Parker 
in the Mirror and Farmer, that his cash returns from 
five cows were $780 for one year in addition to the milk 
and butter used in the family. 

A cow owned by J. L. Cosway, of Oakfield, N. Y., as 
reported in the Rural New Yorker, gave 430 pounds of 
butter in six months from &,782 pounds of milk. A 
short-born owned by Mr. Canby, in Delaware, and 
known as the *‘ Blossom "’ cow, gave 253'; quarts of 
milk per week, being an average of over 36 quarts 
per day. In the transactions of the New York State 
Agricultural Society the average product of cheese 
per cow in the dairy of A. L. Fish is reported at 775 
pounds per annum. 

The Vermont Watchman reports 454 pounds of but- 
ter in ten months from a cow of Amasa Scott, of 
Craftsbury, the cash return for the butter being #207. 
Another journal reports 35 quarts of milk per day as 
the product of a Dutch cow belonging to W. Chenery, 
of Massachusetts. 

But for quantity of milk the Ayrshire cow “ Old 
Creamer,”’ belonging to 8. D. Hungerford, of Jefferson 
County, N. Y., stands at the head of the list, having 
yielded in three days the uvexampled product of 302 
pounds. 

Colonel Waring has stated the yearly cash product 
of his herd of Jerseys at 2172.76 per cow, which is about 
$130 over the cost of feeding. This rare profit, which 
for an entire herd is quite remarkable, is due in part 
to the exceptional price, showing the important fact 
no less true in other farming than in the dairy, that 
quality is one of the secrets of profit. 

In the dairy of Mr. Haskell of Deerfield, Mass. (consist- 
ing of Jerseys pure and grade), the cash sales for butter 
during 7 years amounted to nearly 21,000 per cow, the 
highest product in one year beiug #143.81 per cow, and 
the average about #145. A farmer of Malone, N. Y.., 
has reported to the Country Gentlemen across bred 
Devon cow that gave in one year 519 pounds of butter 
from 11,300 pounds of milk, in addition to the milk and 
butter used in the family. 

The examples here cited of remarkable dairy prod- 
ucts are, of course, but a small fraction of the long cat- 
alogue that might be enumerated. But the instances 
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referred to are sufficient to show the possibilities of 
the dairy, and to stimulate the efforts of those engaged 
in it. Ina part of the cases above quoted the products 
are given for the entire year. If in comparing these 
cases We suppose the price of the butter, when not 
stated, to be 30 cents per pound, and the cost of feed- 
ing to be 40 per year per cow, it shows the following 
result for each cow in round numbers, less $40 esti- 
mated as cost of feeding: 


(iver coat 

of feeding. 
Cramp cow, 566 pounds at 3) cents.......... $168 OO... 
Oates 434 145 00.... 105 00 
Parker's sales per ¢ ow at actual prices.. 16 00.... 116 00 
Waring's = 172 00.. OO 


No account is here taken of milk ond buteer —_ in 
the family, nor of pork made from the waste of the 
dairy, por of the value of the manure. If we assume 
these to be equal to the other expeuses (the cost of 
eediug being already deducted), we then bave an 
average net profit of over #120 per annum for each of 
the above cows. 

Now it is to be remembered that large products of 
butter, cheese or milk are not merely results of the 
natural capacity of the cow, but also indicate, in 
nearly all cases, intelligence and good mavagement on 
the part of the owner. And it may be further added 
that even the capacity of the cow is itself, to a certain 
extent, the product of human skill. 


YVIELD OF CORN AS AFFECTED BY FER- 
TILITY. 

EVERY soil not absolutely sterile contains in its 
natural state acertain amount of the constituents of In- 
dian corn. [on astate of perfect fertility it would contain 
the largest possible amount of these, and in the exact 
condition and proportions required by the growing 
plants. Wedo not perhaps know what is the highest 
point of fruitfulness to which a given soil may be 
brought. But this is not material. The maximum of 
fertility is not indispensable for a maximum yield. 
If the space occupied by the roots of a single stalk con- 
tain one and a half ounces of the inorganic elements 
of corn, in the right condition and proportions, along- 
with a small percentage of the organic constituents, 
then such stalk should produce a pound of grain, so 
far as the yield depends on the prolific character of the 
soil; and if an acre of ground contains in each square 
foot one-half the above quantity of corn elements, 
then the capacity of such acre is equal to over 300 
bushels of grain, so far as it depends on fertility. 

If then the farmer has made sure that his soil con- 
tains the constituents of maize in the ratio above 
given, he is entitled theoretically to expect a corre- 
sponding result; and if he fails to get that amount, it 
is not the fault of the soil, but because there is another 
limit to the yield, earlier reached than the limit of fer- 
tility. He is barred out by the limit of distances. 
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EX PIRATIONS.—Loogk AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE, ° 
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COUN TR VISI TORS: 
Persons spending the summer in the country 
ean receive the Christian Union, postage paid, 
for three months for one dollar. 


PAPERS. 

PAPERS intended for the publisher should be 
addressed to him, otherwise they are sorted with 
the regular exchanges and turned over to the ed- 
itor. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION IN GREAT 
BRITAIN, 


THE Christian Union may be had in Great 
Britain through Sampson Low & Co., 188 Pleet 
Street, London. The subscription price for one 
year, postage prepaid in the United States, is 
15s.; to clergymen, 12s. 6d. For clubs of four or 
more names, 12s. 6d. each. Address all remit- 
tances to our English agents, Messrs. Sampson 
Low & Co. 


RATES TO CLERGYMEN. 

For the greater convenience of clergymen, we 
shall hereafter allow them a discount of twenty 
per cent. from regular rates. The subscription 
price to them will therefore be $2.60 per an- 
num, postage prepaid. We will be pleased to 
receive from them or from any of our readers the 
names of all persons who they think will either 
subscribe or interest themselves in securing sub- 
scriptions for this paper. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 

THE Boston office of the Christian Union is re- 
moved to No. 309 Washington St., and is in charge 
of Messrs. Geo. M. Smith & Co., who are author- 
ized to receive subscriptions and advertisements. 
The office is centrally located and very convenient 
to all. 


R EM I TTA N CES. 


ALL money and orders must be sent to the 
order of H. C. King, Publisher, 27 Park Place, New 
York; and all remittances must be made either by 
check, draft, or Postal money order, as currency is 
liable to be lost in the mails, and is at the risk of the 
sender. As far as practicable we desire out-oftown 
remittances to be by Money OrpeRs. When checks 
are sent, the banks charge us for collection. 


IN CHANGING AN 1 ADDRESS it is necessary to send the 
OLD as well as NEW address. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify this office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists are prepared 
that much in advance of each issue. 


MR, BEECHER'S " ORKS, 

To subscribers and others who will send NEW 
subscriptions to THK CHRISTIAN UNION we make 
the following offer : 

To any one sending two new subscribers at one 
time, with $6.40, we will mail, postage paid, either 
of the following works : 


Retail 

Price. 

YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING, Ist Series.............. 1 2% 

A SUMMER PARISH (Sermons at the Twin Mountain 


To a subscriber who sends two new subscribers 
WITH HIS RENEWAL and $9.60 we will send, post- 


age paid : 


Retail 
Price. 
or, Village Life in New England............ 0) 
FRUITS, FLOWERS AND FARMING 2 00 
MOTHERLY TALKS WITH YOUNG HoOUSEKEEPERS (Mrs. 
2 
SERMONS (Vol. 1 to 10), one volume only................... 20 


To anyone sending four subscribers and $12.80 
we will mail 


Retail 
Price. 
First Vol. LIFE OF CHRIST, OCtAVO..... $3 5 
Or for six subscribers, 
First Vol. Lire or Curist, Imperial Edition..... ...... 7 


So easy a way of securing these popular works 
has never before been presented. All the volumes 
are handsomely printed by J. B. Ford & Co. 
Send remittances, stating particularly the books 
desired. Give the full address, including post- 
office, county and State. 

HoRATIO C. KING 
Publisher. 


GENERAL CLUBBING RATES. 


IF the CHRISTIAN UNION is ordered with any 
other periodicals, we will send it at 83.00. The price 
of the periodical is given below. These prices include 
no premiums, ercept where specified. N. B.—If you 
want any periodical not mentioned in this list, write 
us, and we will give prices by retarn mail. 


Club Retatl 
Price Price 

MONTHLIES. Prepa Prepatd. 
CURISTIAN and Harper's bo $3.50 
Seribner’ a ‘Monthy’. . 3.50 4.00 
“ The Atlantic Monthly..... *3.50 4.00 
Lippineott’s Magazine..... 3.50 4.00 
a “ Arthur's Magazine......... 2.2 250 
Phrenological Journal ... 2.50 3.00 
The Sunday Magazine..... 2.25 2.70 
Appleton’s Medic’ Sours’ 1 3.50 4.00 
Peterson's Magazine....... 1.50 2.00 

WEEKLIES. 

Tribune.......... 1.70 2 00 
Youth's Compan $1.46 1.75 


° ~* With life-size portrait of Longfellow, $4.50; retail price, $5.00. 
+ Must be new Subscription. 


RATES TO CLUBS. 

Four copies, $10.60, which is $2.65 a copy, postage prepaid. 
The party who sends us $25, for a club of nine copies (all 
sent at one time), will be entitled toa copy /free. All persons 
who get up clubs in their respective towns can afterwards 
add single copies at $2.65. Money should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Postal Money Order, or Registered Letter to order of 
H. C. Kine, Publisher. Currency sent by mail is at the risk 
of the sender. Special terms to Postmasters and others who 
actasagents. Address 


CHRISTIAN UNION,” 


237 Park Piace, New York. 
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CHURCH EQUIPMI] ENT. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS, 


For Churches, etc., known to the public fee 

ae, ore re made at “THE MENEELY BELL 

RY,’’ West Troy, N. Y. New Patent 
Mountings Catalogues free. No Ayencies. 


MENEELY & K 


KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. Y¥. 


Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS, 
lilustrated Catalogue sent free. 


Biche. rot NDRY, 
Established im 1-37. 
Superior Bells of Co rand Tin, 
mounted with the best Rotary Hang 
ings, for Churches, Sr Farms 


Warranted’ 

liiustrated Catalogue sent Free. 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
107 and 104 East Secoad St. .Ciociunatl 


*) 


SF ANDAR 


COUNTER, PLATFORM WAGON STRACK | 


c/o AGENTS 
SEND FOR 


RVIN SAFE &SCALE CO 


9265 BROADWAY 


72/ CHESTNUT ST. PHILA. PA. 
JIT SENECA ST. CLEVE. 


LIST 


PRESS 


and do Rag own 


rice, $6 to $35 
BEST IN TH E WORLD 
For Business 

and Young Printers. 
Thousands in use. Send two 3 
cent stamps for a profusely illue- 
trated 60 page Catalogue and 
Price List, entitled, “ How 


CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE-ALARM 
Fine toned, low priced, fully warranted. Catalogues 
giving full particulars, prices, etc.,sent free. 
LYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
664 to 64 West Eighth St... Cincimnati. oO 


ONE. PRICE ONLY. 


Stationery ‘of all kinds. Writing Paper; Envel- 
opes,and Account Books Cheap. Leach’s Falcon 
Pens, © cts.; and Law Pens, $1 a gross. Samples 


sent by mail. J. LEACH, 
SG Nassau N. Y. 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES. 


READY MIXED PAINTS, 
ALL COLORS, 


TO BE SOLD AT COST. 


For prices and particulars address 
FRANK JENKINS, 
Box 5656. N.Y. 


AIR WORK, — Invisible Hair Work at 

CAMERON'S old establishment, 427 FULTON 
STREET, BROOKLYN. Ladies’ Llusive Crimp 
Front Fieces, Half Wigs, &c. Gents’ Toupees 
and Wigs, the perfection of art. Only first-class 
work made and at the most reasunable prices. 
An immense stock of long Hair Braids, every 
shade andcolor. Those who appreciate first-class 
work should give us acall. Opposite Pierrepont 
street. Brooklyn. 


EGG POWDER. 


Pastry-cooking mad 
better by the use of _ DU DLEY JONES 
‘encentrated ati POWD makes 

iscuit, Cakes, uddings, and 
aetry of all kinds lighter, more natritious, 
and ————S than _ the ordinary way of using 
the natural oan. joes away with rena of 
Tartar. Soda aking Powder,and Eggs. It 
is guaranteed t. free from all injurious sub- 
stances. and to keep in any climate. Ask your 
Grocer for a box. and give it a trial. ans 
tured only by L. D. JONES & CO... New York. P. 
0. Box W062. Sold by FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & 
oo 8 Sane 9 Reade Street, New York, and other 


IMPERIAL CRANUM. 


ens ustly celebrated Dietetic Preparation is, in 
Wi prince “Hint Wes the derived from 
the ae Winter Cereal. It has been 
recommen to a large 
number of Chemists and ao sicians, as the Safest 


‘ood for the Growth o 


Acceptable and Retia 
I Children. JOHN CARL 
“33 ater St., cor. Maiden Lane, 


w York 


AGENTS WANTED. 


THE BEST YET for AGENTS’ SALES is 


A manual of Etiquette 
Soc by 
Mre. E. B. Dafley. wil ‘con “at sight in every 
house. Is neable to all who desire get 
ahead in the world. Written with great abil ty 
Printed and bound splendidiy. Price low. Only 
book on this subject sold by agents and will sell 
better than any other inthe market. Circulars and 
terms sent on immediate to publishers, 
J.M. STODDART & Co., 733 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 


CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER ws 


Hee he Jour 
nevedi nto the 


AGENTS 
Land of Egy pt. Wantedia 
ry wn 
out. New faces 
on chines. Adiiree 


Richest thing 
MERICAN PU BLISHING CO.. Chisare. 


AW WANTED for the New Flistorical 
k. OUR WESTERN BORDER. A 

te and Graphic Hist. ryof American pioneer 
100 years Its thrilling conflicts of Red 

ona White foes. Exciting Adventures, Captivities, 
‘orays, Scouts, Ploneer women and boys. Indian 
war-paths, Cam Ape and sports. A book for old and 
young. Notaduil page. No competition. Fnormous 
sales. Agents wanted everywhere. Ulustrated circu- 
sare free. J.C. MeCurdy & Co., 4% 8. ith st. Pa. 


ANN gASENTew ANTED for the new 
Wife 5.000 ady sold. 

TOUNG. 
Liles. inpati, Ublo, Richmwod, Va, 


A MONTH.—Agents wanted every- 
where. Business honorable and 
first-class. Purticulars sent free. 
. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
$5 $20 everday athome. Samples worth $1 
to ree. STINSON & Co., Portland, Me. 
A MONTH,— Agents wanted. 24 best 


ving articles in the world. One sample 
free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit, ich 


aday athome. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
$12 terms free. TRUE & CO.. Augusta, Maine. 


FINELY PRINTED BRISTOL Vistit- 
ING CAKDS sent post-paid for 25 cts. 
Send stamp for samples of Glas« Cards, 
Marble, snowflakes, ! Damask. 
over i100 atyles. Agents 
wanted. LLER & kton, Mass. 


S40 Agent’ . profits a week. New novelties & ¢ he le 
mos. Catal gues free. Geo. L. Felton & Co..N.Y.City. 


- 


And Milward's Helix’’ Needles. 


(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Evervwhere 


VANDERRI RGH, WELLS & CO., mfrs. 
of Superior Wood Type and Borders, * Fagile 
California.’ and other tmproved Cabinets, C uses, 
Stands & Galleys, Italian Marble Imposing Stones, 
Composing Sticks and wee Chases, ete. 16 & 18 
Dutch St., cor. Fulton, N. . Complete Newspaper 
Outfits. 


THE CREAT 
Brooklyn Council. 


NOW READY: 
THE 
Report of the Proceedings 


OF THE 


ADVISORY COUNCIL, 


HELD IN 


Plymouth Church, 
BROOKLYN, 


From Feb. (5, to Feb. 24, 1876. 


From the Stenographic Minutes of 


TOOLEY, MILES & COLE, 


THE OFFICIAL STENOGRAPHERS. 


Large Octavo, bound in Cloth, $2. 


In Paper Covers, 41.25. Te Clergymen., 
$1.60 and $1. Sent by mail on receipt of 
price. 


As the edition is limited, orders should be 
sent at once to 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


M11 and 113 William St., N. ¥. 


Net Assets January Ist, 1875, - - 
Receiv ed for Premiums, $850,000 15 


Sularies, Rent and Contingent pens 
Commissions to Ayents, - 
“ Advertising, Printing and ostage, - 
ians Fees,. - - - 


Surplus to Policy Holders, - 


TENTH AN NUAL | STATEMENT 


OF THE 


New Jersey Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


HOME OFFICE, 189 MARKET STREET, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
JANUARY 1st 


> 


1876. 


$1,652,949 59 
947 42 06 
22,600,291 65 


DISBURSEMENTS. 


Paid Death Claims, Endowments and Annuities, - - - - - - $196.208 15 
Keturned Premiums and Surrendered Policies, 


OF 


- - - - - 


Re- “Insurance, - - - - - - - - - - 6.197 74 
— 578,69 13 
ASSETS $2.02 190 58 
Cash in Bank and on hand, « 
Bonds and Mortgage held by Company, = 1 
United States and State Bonds, 194 464 
Loans on call (sec ured by Ss. Honds and othe ‘collate rals), - 212.46 21 
Reul Estate, - - - - - 
Louns on Polici ms, - - 414.548 
Prenriums in course of transinission, and Deferre Premiums, - - 
Accrued Interest. - - - - - - - - 44,177 18 
Furniture and Fixtures, - - - - - - - - - - - 7.651 6 
Due tor Re-insuranee, - - - - - - - - - - - 6,906 U1 
$2,022,196 bo 
LIABILITIES. 
menses e - Ry ... ies in force December 31, 1875, as per standard of State 
American Exp. 4% percent, - - - - 00 
Death not due and in process of adjustment, - - - - 00 
495,42 00 


- = = = = 53 


neuring, 


‘umber of Policies during the year 1873, - 


J. H. STEDWELL, Pres. 
R. C. FROST, Vice-Pres. 


OFFICERS. 


© Cc. H. BRINKERHOFF, Sec. 
J. H. CANNIFF, Cashier. 


J. B. BURNET, Medical Examiner. 


OFFICE OF MIDDLE DEPARTMENT, 
DREXEL BUILDING, Corner of Wall and Broad Ss., New York. 
HENRY W. BALDWIN, Sup’t. 


A PRACTICAL BUSINESS DESK. 
WOOTON PATENT 
Cahinet Office Secretary. 


Catalogue and Price List mailed on 
application. 


WOOTON DESK" CO., 


Indianapolis, Indiana. 
The most complete and convenient Desk I have ever seen.— Publisher Christian Union. 


USE ONLY THE BEST. © 
THE RUBBER PAINT 


Is the Best Paint in the World. 


There is no Paint manufactured that will resist water equal to it. It is 
Smooth, Glossy, Durable, Elastic, Beautiful, and Economical; and of any 
shade from PURE WHITE to JET BLACK; andas evidence of its being 
the BEST PAINT, the necessity of their establishing the following Branch 
Factories will abundantly testify. 

BRANCH FACTORIES: 
S 506 West St., New York. 
2108. Third St,, St. Louis. Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot at Wm. King & 
Bro.. No.2 N. Liberty ™t.. Baltimere, Md, 


Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application, 


S3 W. Van Buren St... Chicago. Il. 


FOR LIVERPOOL 
(VIA. QUEENSTOWN), 
CARRYING THE U.8.MAIL. 


TUESDAY. 
Leaving Pier No. 46, N. R., 


AS FOLLOWS: 


IDAHO. y A 

NEVADA. ... Jne. 13, 10:00 A.M 
W cuss Jne. 27, 10:00 A.M, 


RATES FOR PASSENGERS REDUCED. 


Steerage, $26; Intermediate, $40; Cabin, $65 
to $80, according to state room. 


OFFICES. Ne. 28 BROADWAY. 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 
Before You Start 


TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


KIRKWOOD’S 


The best, only complete, 
and relinble instrument for 
the treatment of Asthma, 
Catarrh,. Sore Throat, 
Bronchitis, and diseases 
of the lungs and air pass- 
ages generally. 

Price, 82.50 and $5 each. 

For pamphiets, etc., ad- 
dress, 


E. FOUGERA & CO.., 
30 NORTH WILLIAM ST., 
NEW YORK. 


INHALER 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Ca New YORK. 
{ach 
B. W 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secre 
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